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“REAL TESTS. 


... prove the Superiority of 


“BUFFALO” 


Machines 
according to this Satisfied User! 





“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying 
Silent Cutter 





EASTERN MARKET SAUSAGE CoO., INE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINOS OF 
SAUSAGES AND LUNCHEON MEATS 


1521-29 WINDER STREET 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 










BRAND 


BRINGING GOODWILL 


\ TO THE TABLE 
Mite ae 
October 22nd, 19354. TRADE MARK 


John E, Smith's Sons Coe, 
SO Broadway, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
During January 1954 we purchased from your company 


one of your # 66-B "BUFFALO" Grinders, a # 4-A Mixer and a # 50 
Self-imptying Silent Cutter, 





We have subjected these machines to real tests and 
find that they are much superior to the machines we formerly used. 
“BUFFALO” Grinder 

We are very well pleased with the results obtained 
from the machines and feel that we should advise you of our satis- 
faction. 


Very truly yours, 
EASTERN MARKET SAUSAGE COMPANY INC. 


G. 


President. 

















The most severe tests have proven to hundreds of sausage 

manufacturers that modern ““BUFFALO” equipment is the 

best investment they can make! Write for list of these users “BUFFALO” Mixer 
.... it will pay you. 


JOHN E. SMITHS SONS CO. 





BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 
Chicago Office: 4201 S. Emerald Ave., Phone Boulevard 9020 

YW Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 

, oad Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 




















TEP Cysing Co 
107 to 20% 


M- 


in hundreds of plants 





OLD WAY 
6% to 7 LBS. 


A survey of nearly 200 
sausage manufacturing 
plants showed that 
before ‘‘TEE-PAK’’ 
entered the field, the 
average stuffing weight 
in 334x20 inch cellu- 
lose casings was 614 to 
7 Ibs. 


“TEE-PAK” WAY 
8% LBS. 


Today, a large and 
growing number of 
representative plants 
are getting 8) Ibs. into 
334x20 ‘*TEE-PAK”’ 
bungs, a clear saving 


of 20%. 





Yes Sir! 


Same 
size ‘‘TEE-PAK”’ 


Believe it or not (as Ripley 
says) ‘“TEE-PAK” 334x20 inch 
bungs are being stuffed at 10 
Ibs., 11 Ibs.,and up to 12% lbs.! 
In some cases they have re- 
placed the 442 inch casing. You 
may not want to stuff this 
heavy—but you do want the 
reserve strength and stretch 
we’ve put into “TEE-PAK”. 


LET'S HAVE REAL COMPETITION 
—AND MAY THE BEST PRODUCT WIN! 


We are prepared to show you that ‘“TEE-PAK” casings will cut your casing- 
costs 10% to 20% and reduce the price per-pound of your sausage substan- 


tially. 





We have increased our production facilities and are now making 


prompt deliveries. We offer you without charge, the services of our Design- 
ing Department to produce more attractive designs on your printed casings. 
We give you a cash discount of 1% — 10 days and from 2% to 5% more 
quantity discounts. Write for samples and price list No. 934, stating the sizes 


you are now using. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE COMPANY 


Week ending February 23, 1935 


1019-1025 W. 35th St. 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 











7 LBS. in “TEE-PAK” 
234x22 inch— 
SAVE $5.00 a 1,000 


Scores of leading sausage 
plants have replaced 334x20 
inch casings with the “TEE- 
PAK” demi-bung 234x22 inch, 
at a saving of 15% or more. If 
you produce a few thousand 
pounds of bologna a week, this 
saving will run into hundreds 
of dollars a year. Send for 
samples of “TEE-PAK” 234x22 
inch and prove this big saving 
to your own satisfaction. 
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Daily Market Service 
(Mail and Wire) 


“THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE” reports 
daily market transactions and 
prices on provisions, lard, tal- 
lows and greases, sausage ma- 
terials, hides, cottonseed oil, 
Chicago hog markets, etc. 

For information on rates and 
service address The National 
Provisioner Daily Market Serv- 
ice, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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EFFICIENC] 


Plus finer, juicier, better looking products . . . Plus lowered costs effected by the high 
efficiency of Adelmann Ham Boilers . . . Plus best proven results, indicated by their adoption 
as standard equipment in leading packing plants all over the world. 
















Adelmann leadership is the consequence of ex- Adelmann Ham Boilers have demonstrated 
clusive features pioneered and developed by their superiority thru ability to build sales and ~ 
Adelmann. The famous elliptical springs profits. Follow the lead of the “big fellows” ~ 
which better distribute pressure over a wide 4nd adopt the ham boiler with best proven 
area resulting in good solid hams, the self- TeSults. Replace inefficient, obsolete ham re- 
sealing and tilt proof cover, the sturdy con- cere with = mapeewes Adshoatn Ham 
traction and encodes Gulan—all ae Boilers. Combine minimum shrinkage—quick 


: operation—even sprin ressure—with eas 
Adelmann accomplishments. Adelmann Ham 4 diig ® & . 


a : of cleaning and long life. Liberal trade-in 
Boilers are easy to handle, simple to operate, = .-hedule limits expense. Adelmann Ham Boil- 


and truly the most practical on the market. ers are made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, 
Ask your ham maker to substantiate this Monel Metal, and Nirosta (Stainless) Steel, 
statement. the most complete line available. 
























Adelmann equipment is economical, dependable, and durable. For profitable, satisfactory per- 
formance and service, it is unexcelled. 


ADELMANN HAM BOILER WASHER ADELMANN FOOT PRESS 


Thorough— No more wrong 


speedy — easy muses pressing one side at 
washing. Cleans a an 


any size or shape cure atime. Even, uni- 


quickly and eco- 
nomically. Re- 
stores neglected 


form pressure, plus 





ert 





greater speed are the eee 
advantages offered ADELMANN LUXURY 


boilers to good 
condition. Clean by Foot Press. Solid, LOAF CONTAINER 
boilers produce well molded hams Favored many years for produc- 


- tion of fine meat loaves. Perfect 

result. A practical shape and unsurpassed flavor guar- 
. anteed. With Viskings, used for 
necessity. Rugged, Blood and Tongue Sausage, Head 


impl urable, and Cheese, Sulze, Pressed Corned 
simple, durable, Beef, Cooked Loins, Jellied Tongue. 


efficient. Free trial. Five sizes. 


ADELMANN —'THE KIN 
HAM Boll 


| Office and Ft 
- Chicago O# 


clean hams — the 
kind that build 
sales. Free trial 
offer and list of 
users on request. 




















European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co. 6 Stanley St., Liverpool @ 12 Bow Lane, London 
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HAM BOILER CORP., PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Revised 32-page color illustrated booklet “The Modern Method.” 
Illustrates how to properly close aitch-bone cavity, and other helpful 
hints for best ham boiling results. Gives complete information about 
Adelmann Ham Boilers, Meat Loaf Pans, Corned Beef Boilers, Luxury 
Loaf Containers, and Prest-Rite Molds. Shows the Ham Boiler 
Washer, Ham Washer, Mixing Bowl, and Foot Press. States trade-in 
values of old Ham Boilers. 








. ADELMANN PREST-RITE UII ia hacer ches oc seinen 
MOLD 
mee Permits the use of a casing, but so 
or guar- shapes the product, holding contents 
ised for solid, it does not appear to be in a 
e, Head casing at all. Yielding spring pres- CUO MII oii oc. inn ge sk Sasi late Spin telageh< ep coated ameniee ae aieame te 
Corned sure does the trick. Adaptable for 
Tongue. Liver Cheese, Head Cheese, Tongue 


| Io 53a ogc sic aa eo aaa ae Be eee Cr vis Lah | 
aia 


Bologna, Ham Bologna, etc, Two sizes, 


INDUR HAM MAKERS PREFER’ 
ee 
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Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Led., Offices in Principal Cities 
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You Will Like These NEW 
International Trucks 


Tue new streamlined Internationals, 
with all their beauty of line, give you International 
ALL-TRUCK QUALITY—and that’s what counts 
in the long run. They give you rugged strength 

. easy response to all driving demands .. . 
absolute dependability . . . and lowest operating 
and upkeep costs. Ask our 
nearest branch, or an Inter- 
national Truck dealer, for 
full particulars. Sizes from 

14-ton to 10-ton. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ten new streamlined International Trucks, of 

which the picture at the left is typical, are 

now in the service of Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, 

N. Y., packer. The fleet consists of six 

1%-ton Model C-30’s and four 1%- to 2-ton 
Model C-35’s. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


The National Provisioner 
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ruck temperature held 


to 5° rise in 10 hot hours 
with Dry-Zero insulation 


"Temperature held 
sure and safe throughout the day . . . 
cold at lower cost! These are two 
qualities of the Dry-Zero insulated 
truck illustrated. 

These two qualities are needed in 
your own refrigerated trucks no matter 
what kind of perishable you carry. You 
may require a lower, or a higher, tem- 
perature range. You may need a 
larger load capacity. You may have 
preference for another type of refrig- 
eration. But, regardless of these vari- 
ations, Dry-Zero will give you maxi- 
mum insulation efficiency and, there- 
fore, lower cost refrigeration. 

Howard Haglin, secretary-treasurer 
of Druggists Ice Cream Company, 
states that this truck illustrated is “the 
least expensive to refrigerate of any 
ever operated.” What would it mean 
to you, if Dry-Zero insulation were in- 
stalled in walls and roof of your 
trucks? It would mean less expensive 
operation, and sure protection to the 
load under all conditions. 





The Truck 


Operated by Druggists Ice Cream 
Company, Inc., of Memphis. Body 
built by Carter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Memphis. Refrigerated by 
3 Kold-Hold units, which are con- 
nected with a central ammonia com- 
pressor at night. Dry-Zero Insula- 
tion: 7 to 8 inches in roof, 6 inches 
in all walls. Floor insulated with 6 
inches of corkboard. 
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This Dry-Zero insulated ice cream truck is cooled to about zero at 7 A.M. 
and returns from the route trip at 5 P.M. with a body temperature 
of only 5° above. 





THESE DRY-ZERO FACTS SHOW WHY 


Truck refrigeration is dependent en- 
tirely on two vital factors . . . the cooling 
system and the insulation. One to take out 
the heat, the other to keep it out. To take 
advantage of the best these two elements 
can provide, each truck should be designed 
for the specific cargo it is to carry. 

The universal superiority of Dry-Zero as 
insulation can be recognized when it is under- 
stood that refrigeration engineers have speci- 
fied it for every type of truck, every kind of 
perishable cargo and with all types of re- 
frigerating systems. 

Efficient. To insure economical refriger- 
ation, an insulation must have a high heat- 
stopping efficiency in order to effectively pre- 
vent outside heat from entering the truck 
body. Dry-Zero has a heat-stopping effi- 
ciency of .24 Btu. This rating has been 
determined by independent testing labora- 
tories. 

Permanent. Dry-Zero is permanent. It 
does not deteriorate. Its efficiency is not 
impaired by time or use. It is immune from 
rot or fungus growths, disintegration or set- 


DRY-ZERO STANDARD BLANKET — DRY-ZERO SEALPAD DRY: ZERO 


DRY-ZERO INSULATED TARPAULIN — DRY-ZERO PLIABLE SLAB 
SS ln 


tling. It does not oxidize. It maintains the 
same thickness from top to bottom of the 
truck walls. Dry-Zero has been removed 
from old trucks and used right over again in 
new bodies. 

Light. Dry-Zero adds little to the over- 
all truck weight. It scales only 2 oz. per 
board foot. Two inches of Dry-Zero insula- 
tion would add only 90 Ibs. to a truck with 
300 square feet of body surface. The thick- 
est layer of Dry-Zero insulation needed 
would add less than 1 per cent to the over- 
all weight. This saving in weight that can 
be secured by using Dry-Zero returns big 
dividends in ton-mile operating cost, because 
the truck actually has less dead weight to 
carry and, therefore, costs less to run. These 
savings calculated by fleet operators run as 
much as $387 a year per truck. 

Write to us for information about the in- 
sulation of your present or your new trucks. 
Our engineers are always available without 
cost for consultation on truck insulation 
problems. Dry-Zero Corporation, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, or 687 Broadview 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
THE MOST EFFICIENT 
COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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STANDARDIZE 


YOUR DRY SAUSAGE LINE 


and you will 


STABILIZE 


SALES and PROFITS 








PROTECTION 
for Jobbers 
and Distributors 


Not alone the protec- 
tion of the Circle E 
trademark which 
stands for top quality 
in Dry Sausage, but 
also the protection of 
a house that solicits no 
business from the retail 
trade. 


If you pride yourself 
on being a judge of 
good Dry Sausage, we 
know Circle E_ prod- 
ucts will please you— 
and please your cus- 
tomers. Send for com- 
plete details of our plan. 
At the same time we'll 
answer your questions, 
if you have any. Write 
today. 


Admittedly, sausage business is built on good quality 
and fine flavor that is always uniform. This is espe- 
cially true of Dry Sausage. Consumers want to 
judge today’s purchase by yesterday’s enjoyment of 
the product. And retailers base buying on consumer 


preference. 


If you buy Dry Sausage here, there and everywhere— 
if you handle one brand today, another tomorrow, 


how can you be assured of uniformity? 


In dealing with Circle E, you are offered a line so 
full and complete that you can secure any Dry Sau- 
sage product, no matter what it is. And you are deal- 
ing with an old established house noted for the quality 
of its product. 


Hundreds of Circle E customers have built a big, 
profitable business with this line. You can do the same. 
Get in touch with us today. 


Write for details! 




















Circle E Provision Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How to Increase Sale of Sausage 


Improved Sausage Selling Methods Will Do It, as Shown 


VERYBODY is complaining of poor sausage 
There was an upturn in sausage 
last fall, but there has been a slump since. 

What is the reason? Poor merchandising and 
sales methods, not to mention “sausage made to 


business. 


sell at a price.” 


We know that sausage is the meat manufac- 


turer’s ‘‘insurance 
policy.” It is his safest 
bet when other lines 
drag. He can get a plus 
margin on his sausage 
when everything else is 
“in the red.” And yet 
he goes on making the 
same old mistakes. 


Sausage sales methods 
are in a rut. Better 
selling would double vol- 
ume, and improve mar- 
gins accordingly. And 
everybody knows we 
shall need better mar- 
gins in 1935. 


Selling vs. Order Taking 


Sausage salesmen are 
constantly calling back 
on customers who place 
their orders at least once 
and often several times 
each week. With terri- 
tories large and time to 
be allotted to each call 
limited, there is danger 


by the Experience of One Manufacturer 


By an Eastern Sausage Manufacturer 


it go at that. 


of falling into the habit of taking orders and letting 


And simply ‘taking orders’ is not going to in- 
crease tonnage to the point needed today in many 
sausage manufacturing plants. 


As our organization sees it, one of the impor- 








Get Out of the Rut! 


Get sausage sales out of a rut, says one sau- 
sage manufacturer, and per capita consumption 
can be doubled. He is doing just that. His re- 
sults? 

1—Lowest customer turnover in his firm’s 
history; 

2—Tonnage sold per salesman highest in over 
four years; 

3—Indications for increasing good sales re- 
sults. 

High spots in his new plan include elimina- 
tion of order-taking and selling the advantages 
of quality sausage brands rather than the prod- 
ucts themselves. Greater sausage sales in the 
store, increased consumer-satisfaction, and 
greater sausage profits are the incentives bring- 
ing customers to him. 

Perhaps this sort of selling method is one 
step toward the_ better sausage merchandising 
so long needed. 








tant sausage selling problems is divided into two 


steps— 


Steps in Better Selling 


1—Training the sales- 
man to approach old cus- 
tomers and prospects in 
an easy and effective 
way, and 

2—Teaching them to 
sell the purposes and ad- 
vantages of our products 
rather than the products 
themselves.” 

To do these things 
radically-changed meth- 
ods are necessary. We 
have found that asking a 
salesman to call on new 
accounts for the specific 
purpose of securing or- 
ders handicaps him from 
the start. The retailer 
always has the upper 
hand, and the net result 
is often lost time and 
sometimes  discourage- 
ment. 

We are therefore re- 





vising our sausage selling methods. 
Today our immediate aim is not to 
sell old customers more product or to 
secure new accounts, but to sell deal- 
ers on greater sausage volume, better 
consumer satisfaction and larger sau- 
sage profits. When we do this orders 
come in automatically. 


Salesman Must Be Taught 


Before a start on any such system of 
selling can be made the salesmen’s 
methods of thinking and working must 
be changed. This requires time and 


effort, and if done successfully sales- 
men must be given a detailed picture 
of the consumer and the retailer, and 
coached in the methods that will suc- 
cessfully sell quality sausage in the re- 
tail store. 

To sell a retailer quality products, 
and then leave it to him to merchan- 
dise these products in profitable volume 
in competition with products made to 
sell at a price, is obviously inefficient. 

Our job in training our salesmen has 


(Continued on page 20.) 


Planning a Sausage Kitchen 
to Get the Best Results 


MALL sausage manufacturers often 
S believe they operate at a cost ad- 
vantage in comparison with their larger 
competitors. 


Sometimes this is true; often it is 
not. Efficiency in processing and in 
use of labor is generally the deciding 
factor. 

The larger sausage manufacturer has 
the larger volume, and quite often can 
purchase raw materials and distribute 
finished products to better advantage. 
He may have more efficient equipment, 
and as a result his labor and processing 
expense per unit of product may be 
considerably less than the smaller plant. 


High Efficiency in This Plant 
Considered from the product cost 
angle, therefore, there is much justifi- 


eation for a well-planned and ade- 
quately-equipped plant, even for rela- 


tively small production. Accomplishing 
this result would save money in many 
ways, important among which is the 
saving in reduced processing costs that 
can be earned on the investment. 


The accompanying plan (drawn by 
Menges-Mange, Inc., St. Louis) illus- 
trates the high potential efficiency that 
can be built into a small sausage piant. 


Straight line production, which keeps 
processing costs low and speeds up pro- 
duction by reducing labor of handling 
and eliminating “back-tracking,” has 
been one aim sought. Operations from 
the receiving platform to the shipping 
dock are performed in logical sequence, 
and with an economy of space that is 
unusual. 

The plan, with minor modifications, 
could be adopted to a production ca- 
pacity much larger than has been 
planned in this case. 








SH/PP/ING 





ENG/NE ROOM 






































The equipment indicated on this plan, 
in the order of processing, is as follows 
(numbers indicated on plan): 


Location of Equipment 
1—Grinder with 5 horse 
motor. 

2—Silent cutter with 32-in. bowl and 
motor. 

8—Mixer with a capacity of 400 lbs, 

4—Stuffer with a capacity of 100 lbs, 

5—Stuffing bench. 

6—Cooking tanks. 

7—Smokehouses. 

8—Cooking tanks. 

9—Sausage meat trucks. 

10—Ice chopper. 

A hand-operated ice crusher (10) is 
placed in a location for convenient use, 
An overhead rail connects the stuffing 
bench with smokehouses, cooking tanks 
and smoked meat room. 

The office is located at the front, in 
the center of the building, with doors 
leading to receiving and shipping rooms, 
In the small plant, in which the owner 
does part of the office work, attends to 
details of receiving and shipping, and 
superintends operations in the process- 
ing department, this office is ideally 
placed to conserve his time. 

The building mighc be constructed of 
any material. If built of frame con- 
struction, stucco and plaster should be 
applied over metal lath. To pass gov- 
ernment inspection the room should 
have a brick or floated cement floor, 
with a pitch to the floor drains of not 
less than %-in. per foot. The walls 
should be glazed brick or tile, or a 
troweled Portland cement plaster. There 
should be a sanitary cove where walls 
and floor meet. 


power 
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SAUSAGE MEAT 
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4 MEAT GRINDER 
2 SILENT CUTTER 
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3 MEAT MIXER 
4 SAUSAGE STUFFER 


5 STUFFING TABLE 9. SAUSAGE MEAT 
6 COOKING VATS TRUCKS 

7 Smoke Housés 10. ICE CHOPPER 

8& CooKine ars 


DESIGNED TO KEEP SAUSAGE PRODUCTION COSTS LOW. 
This plan for a small sausage manufacturing plant is arranged for straight line production and economical processing. There is 


no back-tracking of product at any point from receiving room to shipping dock, and no waste of manufacturing space. 
Location of equipment is indicated by numbers: 
6—Cooking tanks. 


of construction material might be used. 
4—Stuffer. 5—Stuffing bench. 
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7—Smokehouses. 8—Cooking tanks. 9—Sausage meat trucks. 


Any kind 
1—Grinder. 2—Silent cutter. 3—Mixer. 
10—Ice chopper. 
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ENDERERS have been making 

steam for process cooking, and 
then buying power to operate the 
cooker. 

A new method, reported in practical 
operation by the Germantown Render- 
ing Co., Germantown, O., uses steam 
for both processing and power, and 
saves the cost of electric current. 
Adaptation of the by-product steam idea 
to inedible rendering operations has 
made possible this power saving; also 
reduction in steam expense for ren- 
dering. 

It is the usual practice to operate 





Rendering Steam to Drive Cooker 


New Method Saves Cost of Power by Substituting Steam Engine for 
Motor Drive 


in Operation of Rendering Equipment 


to render 6,000 lbs. of material in a 
5- by 9-ft. cooker. Purchased power 
consumption totaled somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 50 to 60 k.w.h. Time 
of rendering varied from 4% to 6 hours, 
depending on the nature of the material 
being rendered and steam pressures 
used, usually from 40 to 80 lbs. on the 
jacket and 10 to 40 lbs. inside the 
cooker. 


With its new equipment, recently de- 
veloped by the Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Corp., Cincinnati, O., the Ger- 
mantown company reports that its total 
coal consumption to produce steam to 


cookers with purchased electricity. render 7,000 lbs. of dead stock is now 
Steam for rendering is used at a press- 1,100 lbs. There is no cost for elec- 
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NO COST FOR POWER IN NEW RENDERING UNIT. 


Increasing heating surface of cooker permits rendering to be done with low pressure 

steam. This is secured by putting steam at boiler pressure through an engine instead 

of a reducing valve, producing power as a by-product of the rendering steam demand, 
and eliminating cost of electricity. 


ure of from 40 to 80 lbs., this pressure 
being secured by putting steam at boiler 
pressure through a pressure reducing 
valve. There enters into the expense 
of rendering, therefore, the two major 
costs for steam and power. 


Less Steam Required 


In the Germantown plant there is no 
power expense. The motor is replaced 
with a small upright steam engine, ex- 
haust from which is used for rendering 
purposes. In this case the engine takes 
the place of the pressure-reducing valve, 
and power is made as a by-product of 
the process steam demand. A larger 
heating surface in the cooker speeds up 
the rate of heat transfer from the steam 
to the material being rendered, thus 
reducing rendering time and the amount 
of steam required. 


From 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs. of steam 
were formerly required to make steam 
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trical power. The company estimates 
that total savings are 50c for each 1,000 
Ibs. of material going into cooker. If 
one batch of raw material per day went 
into cooker, savings per year would 
probably amount to $1,000. 


Rendering Time Cut 


The new cooker has increased heating 
surface and a continuous instead of pul- 
sating load on agitator shaft. Steam at 
100 lbs. pressure is supplied to the en- 
gine which turns the agitating shaft by 
an enclosed chain drive. Exhaust from 
the engine is used in jacket of cooker in 
rendering. Engine and cooker are 


mounted on a common frame. 

Due to the fact that the engine is 
almost an integral part of the cooker, 
there is little difference in the latent 
heat of steam going into engine and 
that going into cooker. 


Rendering time has been reduced 


from 5 hours to 4 hours, and cracklings 
produced under the new method are 
said to be high in protein and light in 
color. The grease is also light-colored. 


The Germantown Rendering Co. (see 
June 2, 1934, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER) has one of the most effi- 
cient and modern rendering plants in 
the United States, fallen animals being 
handled with an unusual economy of 
labor. After skinning and cutting, the 
meat is held in a storage room until 
a cooker charge has accumulated. The 
meat then goes by gravity to a shred- 
der. From the “hog” the ground meat 
and bone flow by a chute to cooker. 

This new method has been thoroughly 
tested at the Germantown plant under 
the supervision of engineers of the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp., manu- 
facturers of the equipment. Packers 
and renderers from many localities have 
visited the plant to observe its opera- 
tion. 


SALES AND COLLECTIONS GOOD 


Definite evidence of a decided upturn 
in national sales and collection condi- 
tions during the holiday season is re- 
vealed in the January survey by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
The study covers ninety-eight major 
commercial markets in the country. The 
extent of the betterment is especially 
noticeable in a comparison of the fig- 
ures for the past December, and those 
of December, 1933. In sales, for in- 
stance, thirty-three cities report “good” 
as compared to only eight reporting 
“good” sales in December, 1933. In 
collections the number reporting “good” 
rose in the year from eight to twenty- 
eight. 


DR. MOHLER HONORED 


At the 150th anniversary of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, was given the society’s medal of 
merit “for outstanding achievements as 
Chief of the Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry, noted animal pathologist, bac- 
teriologist, and livestock sanitarian.” 
The award, made at a banquet on Feb- 
ruary 11, at which Dr. Mohler was a 
guest speaker, is the highest honor that 
this distinguished society gives. Dr. 
Mohler was also elected an honorary 
member. The organization is the oldest 
agricultural society in the United 
States, George Washington having been 
a member and Benjamin Franklin an 
advisor. 
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Business and Government 


News of governmental activities under the New 
Deal as they affect business and industry—especially 
the meat packing and allied industries. 











Old Age Pensions 


N ADDITIONAL tax burden for 

meat packers might follow pass- 
age of the “old age security” bills now 
being considered by Congress. Some 
of the 20 states not now having old age 
plans will also consider such legislation 
soon. 

The situation merits careful consider- 
ation by the industry. Meat packers 
who desire to be well informed will find 
facts in a survey of this subject by the 
Committee on Social Legislation of the 








Old Age Insurance 
What Would It Cost Packing Industry 
Under Proposed Wagner Bill? 


1929 Payrolls 
1933 Payrolls 


$165,867,420* 
$112,001,652* 


Annual cost to packers based on 1933 payrolls: 


1937-42, 1% of 1% $ 560,008 
1942-47, 1% $1,120,016 
1947-52, 144% $1,680,024 
1952-57, 2% $2,240,032 
After 1957, 244% $2,800,040 


*U. S. Census of Manufacturers figures which do 
not include salaried officers and administrative 
employees. 








National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors. The conference is made up of 
editors representing leading industries 
and lines of business. 


Main features of administration pro- 
posals for old age security introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Wagner, are: 
A national system of contributory and 
compulsory old age insurance, including 
almost all employees of the country 
who receive less than $250 a month; 
federal subsidies to states to provide 
pensions for neédy aged not included in 
the first plan; and a voluntary system 
of old age annuities. 


Tax on Pay Rolls 


Of chief interest to packers is the 
insurance system under which they 
would pay federal tax on payrolls of 
one-half of 1 per cent yearly for the 
first 5 years of the plan’s operation. 
An equal contribution would be made 
by employees. Assessments on pay 
rolls would gradually increase to 2% 
per cent after 20 years. 


The editors’ survey points out that 
industries having labor charges as a 
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large proportion of their costs will feel 
most heavily the burden of a flat rate 
on payrolls. Such taxes may wipe out 
all chance of making profit on capital 
investment. 


This editors’ study discusses some 
old age pension systems established by 
industries, governments and religious 
groups. American business organiza- 
tions placed 3,748,000 of their employees 
under pension systems between 1900 
and 1930. Some of the most successful 
pension plans have been of contributory 
type. 

Proposed legislation is not intended 
to supplant 28 existing state pension 
plans. It might do so as more persons, 
eligible by contribution, become federal 
pensioners. 

The editorial survey says that many 
states have found the amount needed 
to support aged indigents under pen- 
sion plans is less than when they are 
cared for in almshouses or by private 
charities. 


NRA RENEWAL ASKED 


Continuance of NRA for two more 
years in modified form was asked of 
Congress by President Roosevelt in his 








Old Age 
Pensions 


A preliminary review of pro- 
posed old age security plans has 
been made by the Committee on 
Social Legislation of the National 
Conference of Business Paper 
Editors, of which the editor of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is a 
member. 

This is the second of a series of 
factual studies dealing with cur- 
rent national questions of busi- 
ness interest. Studies on other 
proposed legislation will be made 
public from time to time. 

Copies of this report on “Facts 
About Old Age Security” may be 
obtained by filling out and send- 
ing in the following coupon with 
10c in stamps to cover postage: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me copy of the survey on 
“Facts About Old Age Security.” 




















message of February 20. The Pregj. 
dent declared abandonment of NRA wag 
unthinkable, although admitting mig. 
takes had been made in the emergency 
plan. 

Voluntary submission of codes was 
favored by the President, but it was 
indicated that powers to impose mini- 
mum standards of competition, wages, 
hours and labor relations were still de. 
sired. Protection of small business, 
government supervision of natural re- 
source industries and elimination of jai] 
sentences for code violation were also 
suggested. Although indicating his de- 
sires, the President will not submit 
specific draft of changes, but will leave 
these to Congress. 

As the President’s message was pre- 
sented the Senate finance committee 
recommended the Nye-McCarran in- 
vestigation of NRA be conducted con- 
currently with inquiries on new legisla- 
tion. 


A. A. A. AMENDMENTS 


Hearings on proposed amendments to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, in- 
troduced in the Senate by Ellison D, 
Smith, will be held by the House of 
Representatives on February 26. 


Amendments would allow the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to enter into mar- 
keting agreements with producers by 
consent of those handling not less than 
50 per cent of the volume of business, 
and then enforce provisions of agree- 
ments on processors of agricultural 
commodities through imposition of 
licenses. 

Several conferences discussing the 
amendments were held recently by rep- 
resentatives of major groups of the ag- 
ricultural industries at the invitation 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Analyses prepared by a legisla- 
tive committee of the groups state the 
belief that there are 110,000 processors 
and manufacturers who would be sub- 
ject to license under the amendments. 
Broadly interpreted, the act might also 
include retailers of agricultural or com- 
peting commodities. 

Under the bill the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be given power to ex- 
amine books, accounts, records, con- 
tracts or documents within control of 
licensee or any subsidiary companies. 


BIGNESS IN BUSINESS 


Discouragement of bigness in busi- 
ness is the purpose of a bill recently 
introduced in Congress by Senator Bur 
ton K. Wheeler of Montana. A tat 
on all net corporation incomes, gradi 
ated from 2 per cent on incomes above 
$3,000,000 to 25 per cent on returns 
above $50,000,000, would be the deter 
rent to growth of large aggregations 
of capital. Corporations already 
ject to regulation, such as railroads, 
telegraph and telephone companies, 
shipping, banks and insurance com 
panies, would be exempted. 
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Direct-Buying Packers Adopt 
U.S. Plan at Interior Markets 


HANGES in livestock marketing 
% practices will be in effect at a ma- 
jority of interior or “direct” markets 
on or before Monday, March 4. These 
changes are in line with those recom- 
mended by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in its recent report 
on direct marketing. (See THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, January 19, page 
11.) 

This announcement was made on 
February 21 by Oscar G. Mayer, pres- 
ident of Oscar G. Mayer and Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., and Chicago, chairman of the 
Association to Maintain Freedom in 
Livestock Marketing. Mr. Mayer said 
that members of the association are 
putting into effect at their direct mar- 
keting points a program embodying the 
federal recommendations “as soon as 
possible, and in any case not later than 
March 4.” 

Nearly all Iowa and Minnesota in- 
terior markets are already operating on 
the new basis. 


“The federal survey proved that di- 
rect marketing has in no way operated 
to the disadvantage of hog producers,” 
he said. “Desiring to put direct mar- 
keting above any possible criticism, the 
meat packers belonging to our associa- 
tion are following out the government’s 
suggestions immediately in al] their 
direct buying operations.” Mr. Mayer 
went on to say that this means the new 
marketing schedule will be in use at 
most interior markets, since the asso- 
ciation represents more than 80 per 
cent of all livestock marketed direct 
and slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion. 


Nature of Marketing Changes 


Of the changes being inaugurated, 
one of the most important is the aboli- 
tion of the so-called “‘board price.” In 
some areas packers have been publish- 
ing a basic or board price, to which 
“adds” were made, varying with dis- 
tance traveled by hogs in reaching the 
market. The theory was that the long- 
er the haul the less “fill” the hogs would 
contain, consequently the more they 
were worth. Federal economists felt 
that this method gave rise to confusion 
and uncertainty regarding the price sit- 
uation. 

Henceforth a full range of prices for 
all good and choice truck hogs will be 
quoted, with a separate range of prices 
on medium grade hogs of such weight 
groups as are marketed in sufficient 
numbers to warrant price quotations. 

Filling hogs by feeding just prior to 
weighing will be discontinued, except 
for humane purposes. Federal experts 
held that “filling” is wasteful of feed, 
mcreases marketing costs and tends to 
lower rather than to increase total net 
returns to producers. 


Until such time as all markets dis- 
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continue this practice, however, an ex- 
ception will be made at some direct 
points in instances where an owner de- 
mands feed for his hogs, in which cases 
feed will be furnished, the cost of the 
feed to be assessed against the owner 
as a separate item and the hogs priced 
according to value, taking “fill” into 
account. 


Docking Is Abolished 


Docking stags and piggy sows to 
compensate the buyer for extra waste 
as compared to other hogs will be dis- 
continued, and such animals will be 


bought and sold at prices and weights 
in line with their actual worth. Fed- 
eral experts declared that docking was 
not an equitable method of arriving at 
the value of such animals. 


Seale inspection by federal, state or 
local officials or other impartial agen- 
cies will be carried on not less than 
once a month at interior marketing 
points, 


Federal standards of weights and 
grades will be used at all interior mar- 
kets operated by association members, 
where trading is done on the basis of 
grades. 


The association expressed itself as in 
hearty sympathy with the suggested ex- 
tension of the federal market news 
service, insofar as this will aid produc- 
ers in selecting markets that net them 
the greatest return for their livestock. 


Federal Emergency Live- 
stock Program Ends 


TOTAL of 11,826,000 head of live 

stock was purchased by the fed- 
eral government in its drought emer- 
gency program which ended early this 
month. No further purchases are con- 
templated. 

About 8,220,000 head of cattle and 
calves and 3,606,000 sheep were bought 
by the government in 1934. About 18 
per cent of the cattle and calves were 
condemned on farms, but 6,756,000 head 
were processed. Resulting meat has 
been used in all parts of the country as 
food for unemployed living under fed- 
eral and state relief. 

Stocks of relief canned meat amounted 
to 316,000,000 Ibs. on November 31, 
1934. Government officials estimated 
December withdrawals at about 35,000,- 
000 Ibs. Bids were offered for storing 
remaining stocks of this meat on Febru- 
ary 7, 1935, but no awards have yet 
been made. 

In most cases, partial processing of 
drought cattle was carried on by pack- 
ers or slaughterers under contract with 








Relief Program Slaughters 


Drought livestock purchased and 
processed in 1934 under government 
and state programs was as follows: 
Cattle and calves purchased......... 8,220,000 


Cattle and calves processed.......... 6,756,000 
Wu S.C... CBs oc vice vccensee *3,590,000 






ee a er eee 3,050,000 
Sheep purchased ..... 3,606,000 
Sheep processed ...... 1,401,000 

F. S. R. C. contracts 1,342,000 

State centracts None 

INVENTORY. 
Relief canned meat on hand Nov. 31, 

SG, ME. dbase. cece toenlerwedu ecient 316,000,000 

Estimated Dec. withdrawals, Ibs..... 35,000,000 


*Does not include 112,000 cattle purchased and 
processed for F. 8. R. C. in first three months of 
1934. 








the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 
or with state relief boards. Some con- 
tracting packers carried out all phases 
of processing cattle for the government. 
In some cases the state itself went into 
the meat canning business, financed with 
funds advanced by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. 


Texas State Program an Example 


Typical of state canning operations 
was that of Texas, which processed 
385,000 distress cattle, with a yield of 
50,000,000 cans of meat. Value of Texas 
output has been estimated at $11,000,- 
000, or 22 cents a can. 


Texas cattle purchased by AAA were 
assigned to private companies for 
slaughter. Cattle were killed, boned 
and meat chilled for 24 hours before it 
was turned over to state relief can- 
neries. For this processing, slaughter- 
ers were awarded the hides, offal and 
$2 for each cow or $1 for each calf 
killed. 

Meat was not parboiled before grind- 
ing, as in general commercial practice, 
but run through grinders and put in 
cooking kettles. After 50 to 80 minutes 
cooking meat was subjected to a tem- 
perature of 180 to 220 degs. Fahr., then 
sealed in cans. 

Twenty-two plants were operated by 
the Texas relief commission, employing 
an average of 25,000 workers. These 
were recruited from the unemployed, 
and work so staggered that 100,000, 
mostly unskilled, were given employ- 
ment. Combined capacity of plants was 
3,000 cattle per day, with total daily 
production of 400,000 cans of 1% lbs. 
each. 

In some Texas counties where drought 
relief cattle were purchased ranches 
and farms have been almost depleted 
of animals. In several counties more 
cattle were purchased than appear on 
tax rolls. 
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Practical Poi MS for 


Saving Animal Glands 


Animal glands are used in manufac- 
ture of pharmaceutical products. They 
command what appears to be a very 
good price, but which really is not as 
attractive as it seems when cost to pro- 
duce and handle are considered. A 
small packer interested in saving glands 
writes as follows: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Is it practical for the small packer to save 
animal glands? How are these handled after 
removal from the carcass? 

As a rule it is not profitable for 
small packers to save glands, and few 
of them do so because of the small pro- 
duction, expense involved, and skill and 
care required. However, policy in this 
respect should be dictated by conditions. 
There might be instances where a 
packer is so situated that he can dis- 
pose of certain glands—linings from hog 
stomachs, for example—readily and at 
profitable prices. 

Most animal glands are very small in 
size and are rather difficult to locate in 
pose of certain glands—linings from hog 
be given the job of removing them. An 
unskilled worker would be very sure to 
cause much damage and would probably 
remove too much meat and fat with the 
gland. A cut gland is less valuable 
than a whole one, as in the former case 
some of the juices would drain away 
through the cut. 


Like all other meat products, glands 
are perishable and must be handled 
carefully and promptly. If this is not 
done, deterioration will result, which 
will lower the gland’s value for phar- 
maceutical manufacturing purposes. 


How Glands Are Handled 


The usual practice in plants where 
glands are saved is to cool them imme- 
diately upon removal from the carcass. 
Placing the glands in cold water would 
result in loss of juices. They are 
usually cooled, therefore, in a metal 
container packed in ice. Large glands, 
such as the thyroid, may be collected 
and taken to the cooler at frequent 
intervals. The usual practice is to cool 
these glands by spreading them thinly 
on trays. 

Some glands require washing. When 
this is the case cold water should be 
used, and under no_ circumstances 
should glands be soaked. Trimming 
should be done after chilling. This is 
a rather tedious and exacting job, but 
it must be done, as adhering tissue and 
fat have no value to the pharmaceutical 
manufacturer, and he naturally objects 
to paying for them. Trimming is more 
easily done when glands have been 
firmed by chilling than when they are 
warm. 

It would be an advantage if glands 
could he delivered to the manufacturer 
immediately after chilling and trim- 
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ming. However, this is not always 
feasible, because of distances and time 
required to collect a sufficient quantity 
to make delivery economical. If de- 
livery can be made promptly, a con- 
tainer packed in ice would keep the 
glands in good condition. If glands are 
accumulated, however, they should be 
frozen after trimming. In order to pre- 
vent deterioration, the glands should 
be held in boxes lined with oiled paper. 

Usually a pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer is not interested in quantities 
under 100 lbs. If shipment of glands is 
for some distance, it should be made 
under refrigeration. 


It will be seen from the above that 
saving glands involves much care, so 
much that where production is small 
there is considerable question as to 
whether or not a profit can be made on 
them. 


The proposition assumes a somewhat 
different aspect in the large plant that 
has developed markets and has all 
facilities for handling promptly and 
with that degree of skill required to 
prevent deterioration. 


Are your questions answered here? 











Canadian Style Bacon 


Consumer demand for lean 
bacon has had a tendency to pop- 
ularize the type of bacon made 
extensively in Canada, known in 
this country as “Canadian style” 
bacon. 


This product is made from the 
loin rather than the belly, as in 
American bacon. It is stuffed 
either in beef bungs or bung- 
size cellulose casings and smoked. 
It may be frozen for a certain 
length of time before curing, or 
if fresh unfrozen loins are cured, 
smoking must be so done as to 
reach an inside temperature of 
137 degs. in the stuffed product. 


Instructions for making “Ca- 
nadian style” bacon have been pre- 
pared by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and subscribers can se- 
cure copy by sending 10c in stamps 
with request on the attached coupon. 


The National Provisioner, 


407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me instructions on 
“Canadian style’ bacon. 











| Enclosed find 10c in stamps, 














Drying Blood 


What are the newer practices in dry- 
ing blood? A small packer asks this 
question. He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I understand some packers are drying blood 
by methods that eliminate need for a filter press, 
and which saves considerable handling. I would 
appreciate advice on how this is being done. 

In the methods to which this packer 
refers, use is made of the dry melter, 
parboiling and drying being done in one 
machine. In some cases packers put a 
steam pipe through the jacket of the 
cooker to furnish heat for parboiling, 
In other cases a flexible hose introduced 
through the charging door carries steam 
into the blood. This hose, of course, 
must be long enough to extend below 
the surface of the blood. 


Parboiling is done by turning steam 
into the blood for a sufficient length of 
time, usually 10 to 15 minutes, to effect 
coagulation. If blood should foam bad- 
ly during parboiling, particularly to an 
extent where it threatens to overflow 
the cooker, paddles of cooker may be 
turned over a few times. This will 
break down the foam. 


When the blood has been parboiled, 
water is drained off and jaws and skulls 
added to prevent blood coating on sides 
of melter during drying operation. The 
steam is then turned into the jacket of 
melter, paddles are started and blood 
dried. This usually required from 3 to 
6 hours. 


Tests in an Iowa plant using this 
method disclosed that, in parboiling, the 
moisture content of green blood is re- 
duced approximately 40 per cent. The 
dried blood had a moisture content of 
about 10 per cent. Steam consumption 
during parboiling averaged about %-lb. 
per pound of blood. 


In an Indiana meat plant, a dry melt- 
er is used in a somewhat different man- 
ner for drying blood. The blood, total- 
ing about 4,000 lbs. per day, is run 
into dry melter, bones are added, steam 
is turned into jacket, paddles are started 
and the blood dried to the desired con- 
sistency without any parboiling. Eighty 
pounds steam pressure is used on jacket. 
From 7 to 8 hours are required to dry 
the blood. 


Of these two methods, experts believe 
the former would seem to be the more 
economical and satisfactory, as less 
time and power are required. If the 
packer makes his own power, and has 
a use for all of exhaust steam produced, 
this matter of additional power would 
not be of particular concern. However, 
drying without parboiling involves # 
greater live steam cost, and more weal 
and tear on melter. Where dry melter 
capacity is limited, drying without par 
boiling would also be objectionable. 
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Holding Cured Hams 


How can cured hams be held? A 
packer who sometimes has no immedi- 
ate sale for his hams coming out of 
cure says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Please advise us what to do with S. P. hams 
when time is up for them to be taken out of 
brine and smoked, but when there is no sale 
for the smoked hams for several weeks. How 
should they be held so they will not get salty 
if kept a month or so before smoking? 

Such hams should be back-packed. If 
it is known that they are to be back- 
packed prior to time they would ordi- 
narily come out of cure, it is well to re- 
move them 5 to 10 days in advance of 
that time. They should be tightly 
packed in barrels, covered with a 25 
deg. plain pickle and put in a low tem- 
perature freezer. If possible, tempera- 
ture in freezer should be from 10 to 15 
degs. below zero. 


After hams have been frozen they 
should be taken to storage rooms and 
held at from 10 to 15 degs. Fahr. above 
zero. 

When it is time to smoke, they should 
be defrosted in a weak pickle, con- 
stantly agitated. The reason the hams 
are pulled before cured age, where pos- 
sible, is because some curing continues 
during the back-packed period, and 
product is likely to get salty if fully 
cured before back-packing. 


Good quality hams should result if 
they are frozen quickly and defrosted 
quickly when ready for smoking. 


Fatty Acids in Tallow 


How to prevent high free fatty acids 
in tallow is a common question in in- 
edible rendering departments. One 
packer writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


How can tallow with high free fatty acids be 
avoided? What is the difference in prime tallow 
and No. 1 tallow? Is dry rendering successful? 


High free fatty acids may be pre- 
vented by having product to be rendered 
in good condition. Fats deteriorate 
rapidly if exposed in warm places, and 
too often the product going to the tank 
is sour and in bad condition. This is 
almost sure to result in tallow with a 
high acid content. 


Prime tallow must be sweet in flavor; 
it must not have more than 4 per cent 
free fatty acid and one-half of 1 per 
cent of moisture and impurities. The 
color (unbleached) must be better than 
ll, 13 or 15 F. A. C. It must have a 
hardness of at least 42 degs. C. No. 1 
tallow must not exceed 10 per cent in 
free acid and 1 per cent in moisture and 
impurities. The color (unbleached) must 
be better than 21 to 23 or 31 to 33 
F. A.C. It must have a hardness of at 
least 41 degs. C. 


Dry rendering is used very exten- 
sively for rendering inedible products. 
It has been found highly satisfactory 
for inedible rendering, and is rapidly 
replacing the old wet system. 


Week ending February 23, 1935 











Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat and 
allied industries on which patents have 
been granted by the U. S. Patent 
Office are described in this column. 











Smoking Frankfurters 


Floyd Seaver, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to Swift and Company, Chicago, IIl. 
The sausages are first subjected to the 
action of heated smoke in a humid, 
quiescent chamber long enough to de- 
velop a casing impregnated with fats. 
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Next the sausages are subjected to 
higher temperatures in a substantially 
smoke-free circulating drying atmos- 
phere long enough to develop further 
free fats without removing the moisture 
content. Granted Dec. 18, 1934. No. 
1,984,435. 





Trap for Entrail Hashers 


William G. Aust, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hasher trap for entrails comprising a 
hopper having a discharge port in the 
bottom and a gravity seated valve for 
closing the port. A plunger rod is 
fastened to the valve with a releasable 


























means for detaining the plunger rod 
normally in valve-open position with a 
means responsive to the presence of 
iron in the entrails at a point back of 
the valve for releasing the plunger de- 
taining means. Granted Dec. 11, 1934. 
No. 1,984,106. 


Process of Making Margarine 


Benjamin R. Harris, Chicago, Ill. This 
method comprises forming a _ plastic 
margarine emulsion of oleaginous and 
aqueous materials, partially saponifying 











an oleaginous material of a class con- 
sisting of oils and fats, forming an 
aqueous paste of the resulting product. 
The paste is neutralized and blended 
into the plastic margarine emulsion to- 
gether with an accessory substance of 
a class consisting of salt and benzoate. 
Granted Dec. 25, 1934. No. 1,985,496. 


Meat Slitting Machine 


Joseph P. Spang, Quincy, Mass. A 
device comprised of a gang of rotary 
knives with a rocking platform swing- 
able about a horizontal axis from a po- 
sition in which one end is elevated to a 
position in which the other end is ele- 

















vated. The knives rotate in either di- 
rection. A turntable is mounted on the 
platform at one side of the knives, with 
a knife rotating to feed the material 
along the platform past the rotary 
knives. Granted Jan. 1, 1935. No. 
1,986,075. 


Molding Boned Meat 


Oscar Wolff, Chicago, Ill. A mold 
with three sides attached to each other. 
The other side is made up of a cover 
with upstanding sides which can be 
telescoped and pressed sidewise between 
two of the other sides to contract the 
mold sideways. A follower in one end 
of the mold presses the meat endwise, 
the follower having a post attached 
thereto and a rod extending into the 
post and carrying a cross-head with a 
spring interposed between the cross- 
head and follower. Granted Nov. 17, 
1934. No. 1,981,889. 


Meat Hook 


John J. Quirk, Jersey 
City. Device for supporting 
quarters of beef in transit 
with a U-shaped upper 
portion which fits over the 
rail, a vertical shank por- 
tion and a hook at the 
lower end with a sling 
formed of a chain with a 
snap link near the end of 
the chain which is adjus- 
table to permit of varying 
lengths of the sling to fit 
the differences in size of 
the beef quarters to be 
supported. Granted Dec. 
11, 1934. No. 1,983,706. 
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COLD LINE COSTS Wer AMINIMUM 


Armstrong’s Cork 


Covering checks cold - 


loss ... delivers 
greater value for 
every dollar spent 


on refrigeration 


T’S money out of your pocket 

when your low temperature 
lines are poorly protected against 
heat penetration. The way to end 
this costly waste is to be sure that 
your pipes are properly insulated. 

Armstrong’s Cork Covering keeps 
cooling liquids traveling economi- 
cally from compressors to freezing, 
handling, and storage rooms. Even 
below-zero temperatures are de- 
pendably maintained by this pro- 
tective covering. 

Thanks to the natural low con- 
ductivity and moisture-resistance 
of cork, Armstrong’s Cork Cover- 
ing insures permanent efficiency. 
And because each piece is care- 
fully machined inside, moisture- 
catching air pockets are eliminated. 

You can count on extra-long, 
extra-efficient service from Arm- 


strong’s Cork Covering. Many 


installations made ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty years ago are still on 
active duty. And for your low- 
temperature rooms, you can get 
the same kind of highly satisfac- 
tory performance with Armstrong’s 
Corkboard. It will pay you to get 


Cold lines in the Hoffman 
Brewery plant at Newark, 
N. J., insulated with Arm- 
strong’s Cork Covering— 
H. E Rue, Chief Engineer. 


in touch with Armstrong before 
choosing any insulation for your 
cold lines or cold rooms. Just write 
Armstrong Cork Products Com- 
pany, Insulation Division, 
952 Concord Street, @ 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's CORK COVERING 


for all cold lines 
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Results of Freezing Hams in 
Brine Fog and Air 


HICAGO meat packers had the op- 
‘§ portunity during the week of Feb- 
ruary 17 to witness demonstrations of 
quick freezing by the “Z” or brine fog 
system, and to compare pork cuts frozen 
in this manner with similar cuts frozen 
in a sharp freezer under every-day con- 
ditions prevailing in meat packing 
plants. 


These demonstrations, to which every- 
one interested was invited, are being 
made at the plant of the U. S. Cold 
Storage Co., under the personal super- 
vision of general superintendent C. C. 
Trask, by W. Zarotschenzeff and Eugene 
Troop of the “Z” corporation. A No. 1 
“7” freezer using a saturated solution 
of sodium chloride brine as the heat 
transfer medium was used. The demon- 
strations will continue every day for 
probably another week or ten days. 


On each of the first two days of the 
week twelve hams furnished by Wilson & 
Co. were frozen, half in the “Z” cabinet 
and half in a sharp freezer. Each ham 
was tagged with a number from 1 to 24, 
so that a record of it could be kept 
through freezing, curing and smoking. 


No Shrink in Quick Freezing 


Each ham was also weighed just be- 
fore being placed in the “Z” cabinet or 
the sharp freezer. Hams frozen by the 
“Z” method were sent to the sharp freez- 
er and left overnight under the same 
conditions as the air frozen hams. At 
the end of 24 hours both the “Z” and air 
frozen hams were removed from the 
sharp freezer and weighed. Average 
temperature of sharp freezer was minus 
8.5 degs. Fahr. Average temperature 
in “Z” cabinet was minus 2 degs. Fahr. 
None of the hams were wrapped during 
freezing. 


Weights of “‘Z’”? hams before and after 
freezing are given in Table 1. 


Increase in weight of “Z” frozen 
hams can be explained by the fact that 
there is no loss in weight in this meth- 
od because freezing proceeded at ulti- 
mate condition of humidity inside cabi- 
net. After the hams were frozen, also, 
they were washed in running water to 
remove superficial deposits of salt, and 
some of the water adhered to the meat 
in the form of a water glaze. 


Weight Losses in Air Freezing 


Ham No. 4 is omitted from the weight 
comparisons because gross weight was 


Week ending February 23, 1935 


not obtained before freezing. Ham No. 
17 was dipped in cold water after wash- 
ing to obtain a water glaze. 

Variation in weights of- air frozen 
hams is shown in Table 2. 
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FREEZING TIMES COMPARED. 


Curve at left shows time required to freeze 
hams in a brine fog with an average tem- 
perature of minus 2 degs, Fahr.; that at 
the right the time needed to freeze hams 
of a similar weight in a sharp freezer with 
an average temperature of minus 8.5 degs. 
Fahr. The air frozen hams were not 
wrapped. 


All hams were inspected for freezer 
burn. Air frozen hams developed freez- 
er burn covering practically the entire 
exposed surface of the meat. This 
freezer burn was very pronounced at 
the end of eight hours in the sharp 
freezer. There was no evidence of 
freezer burn on the “Z” frozen hams. 
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Salt penetration in the “Z” frozen 
hams was found to be different in dif- 
ferent parts of the ham. In portions 
where muscle fiber had been cut across, 
presence of salt could not be detected 
beyond ys-in. from the surface, possi- 
bly less. On envelop of muscle pene- 
tration was still less, and in fatty por- 
tions there was scarcely any penetra- 
tion. 


— Frozen in Six Hours 


In the air-frozen hams the skins de- 
veloped what might be described as a 
goose-flesh appearance. Hams frozen 
in the brine spray were free from 
goose-flesh, freezer burn and warping, 
and had a bright appearance. 


Freezing times are shown on the ac- 
companying curves. Freezing in the 
“Z” cabinet was accomplished in 6 
hours, as compared with about 16 howrs 
in the sharp freezer. ‘These times ‘will 
be confirmed by further tests. 

Method under which the hams were 
frozen in the sharp freezer needs fur- 
ther explaining, it is believed, for. an 
understanding of freezing time and 
freezing results. In these demonstra- 
tions the air frozen hams were placed 
on a rack in the sharp freezer and cov- 
ered with a sheet of paper. The top 
sides of the hams were, therefore, ex- 
posed to cold air. In actual practice 
one row of hams would be covered with 
another row of hams with some sort of 
lining between, or they would be 
wrapped, which is considered the best 
practice. 

Average temperature of minus 8.5 
degs. Fahr. in sharp freezer, observed 
during the test, probably would not be 
maintained under actual conditions 
when a large quantity of hams might 
be placed in the freezer at one time. 


Samples of both these “Z” frozen 
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TABLE 1.—WEIGHT COMPARISONS OF “‘Z’? FROZEN HAMS. 








Wt. Before Freezing Wt. After Freezing Difference. 
Ham No. Lbs. Oz. Lbs. Oz. Oz. 

1 14 3 14 4 1 

2 12 % 12 if ti% 

3 12 0 12 1% +1% 

5 13 15% 14 0 + % 

6 13 4 13 5 1 
13 10 1 10 1 : % 
is i i a Hy 
16 10 8 10 9 +1 
18 10 11% 10 13% +1% 

TABLE 2,.—WEIGHT COMPARISONS OF AIR FROZEN HAMS, 
Wt. Before Freezing Wt. After Freezing Difference 
Ham No. Lbs. Oz. Lbs. Oz. Oz. 

7 2 4 12 6% —1% 

8 14 7 12 6% —1% 

9 12 11 12 9% —1\% 
11 12 8 12 6 —1\% 
12 14 8% 14 7 —1% 
“ie 66 11% 66 4% —1% 
19 10 1 10 1% — 
20 10 5 10 3 —1% 
21 10 11 10 10 —1 
22 10 9 10 cera —1% 
23 10 6% 10 54 —1\% 
24 10 11% 10 10 —1% 


















































and air frozen hams will be kept in 
storage for about a month to determine 
whether the “Z” frozen hams will de- 
velop any storage burn without protec- 
tive wrapping or glazing. The remain- 
ing hams will be cured and smoked and 
any variations in weights noted. 


HOW TO SELL MORE SAUSAGE 


(Continued from page 12.) 


been to teach them to work from their 
own educated point of view, and from 
that of customers and prospects; to 
have them understand their position as 
advisers and merchandising experts as 
well as salesmen. With these things 
in mind they are able to offer our prod- 
ucts strictly on the basis of what they 
will accomplish. 


Results Gauged by Retail Store 
Sales 


Switching our interest primarily from 
our own sales to that of individual store 
sales has given us an entirely new per- 
spective, and an outlook that has been 
extremely valuable in building sales 
volume. Today not our sales, but in- 
crease or decrease in sausage sales of 
every store to which we sell is our pri- 
mary interest. For our fortunes rise 
or fall with the fortunes of our cus- 
tomers. é 

Here is an example of the success 
of this method. One retailer in an out- 
lying business section, by following the 


YORK VALVES AND 
FITTINGS 
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merchandising recommendations of our 
salesman, and substituting our quality 
sausage for cheaper brands formerly 
carried, increased his sausage volume 
300 per cent, with a still further volume 
increase indicated. 


The benefits gained in this instance, 
the store manager wrote us, have not 
ended with increased sausage volume 
and profits. The new sausage depart- 
ment has attracted many new cus- 
tomers, who also purchase other meats 
and groceries at the same time they 
purchase the sausage. 


In this method of selling new ac- 
counts the salesman seldom talks or- 
ders on his first call. He discusses sau- 
sage, consumption, sales and profits in 
a general way and asks intelligent ques- 
tions regarding the sausage sales meth- 
ods used in the store. 


Customer Turnover Reduced 


Most retailers approached in this 
way are willing to discuss their prob- 
lems, and will not only answer intelli- 
gent questions, but will volunteer infor- 
formation as to quantities of various 
products purchased, prices paid, etc. 


When our salesman comes back with 
details of the retailer’s ways of mer- 
chandising —if he has any clearly- 
defined methods—then what we con- 
sider to be the first essential step in 
establishing a new account has been 
taken. The next step is for the sales- 
man, with the help of our merchandis- 


B. & O. 
CORINCO CORKBOARD 


ing expert—if such help is needed—to 
devise a merchandising set-up that wil] 
give this particular retailer better say- 
sage sales results. 


When this has been worked out the 
salesman is ready for his second call. 


Going back to see a customer the 
salesman has previously called on, fully 
armed with sound and intelligent recom- 
mendations which fit his particular busi- 
ness, is a very different thing from at- 
tempting to sell on cold canvass. In 
spite of the experience a salesman may 
have had selling sausage, he is liable to 
make statements which do not apply, 
to present arguments easily refuted, 
and sometimes to stimulate prejudice in 
the prospect’s mind, unless he has first 
prepared himself in some such man- 
ner as outlined. 


Our method has been criticized by 
some of our competitors as slow and 
cumbersome, and wasteful of the sales- 
man’s time. These criticisms do not 
impress us, for we are not particularly 
interested in the points raised. 


Our customer turnover has been re- 
duced lower than ever before in our his- 
tory, and our tonnage sold per sales- 
man averages higher than at any time 
during the past four years—and is 
growing! These facts, we think, are 
the answer as to the value of the 
method. 

“How to Train Salesmen to Sell More Sau- 
sage” will be discussed by a well-known sau- 


sage sales manager in the next article in this 
series. 


R.R. CHOOSES 


In the last four years we have erected a total of nine 
refrigerators at Pier 12, Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. A total of 41,000 board feet of 
CORINCO Corkboard was used. 


Properly erected and protected against excessive moisture, 
CORINCO Corkboard is the perfect insulation. It offers 
complete protection against unnecessary refrigeration 
losses, forming an effective barrier to outside temperatures. 


CORINCO Corkboard is a natural insulation, a product 
of the cork oak tree. It is made from carefully selected 
cork granules, compressed and baked at high temperatures 
until they form a firm, smooth sheet of insulation of the 
proper density. It does not contain an artificial binder. 


COCO 


CORKBOARD 


NONE FINER MADE...YET 
THEY COST NO MORE. 





York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania 
Send Catalog of Valves and Fittings. 
Name. 





CORK INSULATION CoO.., INC. 


155 EAST 44th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
FACTORY: WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Manufacturers of Sheet Cork, Cork Pipe Covering and Granulated Cork 


Street. 





State. 


City. 
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Income Tax Changes 


Points on Making Up Returns for 
Individuals and Corporations 


By J. 8S. SEIDMAN, C. P. A. 


NCOME tax returns must be filed 
[ais year under a new law. Re- 
quirements are changed considerably, 
chiefly to “plug up holes.” Those who 
have the responsibility for preparing 
tax returns will be interested in some 
of the details. 

Tax rates did not go up. Method of 
figuring the tax for individuals has 
been changed somewhat to simpilfy the 
process. But the tax bill if anything 
may be less this year than last, be- 
cause of a new credit allowed, called 
the earned income credit. Here is the 
way it works: 

The net income that would otherwise 
be subject to tax is decreased by 10% 
of the taxpayer’s salary and wage earn- 
ings, the idea being to reduce the tax 
on income derived by the proverbial 
sweat of the brow. 


Earned Income Deductions 


But—and there must always be 
“buts” in income taxes—the maximum 
amount that can be considered as 
earned income is $14,000, regardless of 
what the actual amount is. That means 
the maximum credit is $1,400. On the 
other hand, every individual is deemed 
to have an earned income of at least 
$3,000, making the minimum credit 
$300, except that if the net income from 
all sources is less than $3,000, the 
credit is restricted to 10 per cent of the 
net income. 


So much for individuals. As regards 
corporations, the tax rate continues at 
13% per cent. However, there’s this 
difference: In the past, where one cor- 
poration owned 95 per cent or more of 
the stock of another, the two could file 
a consolidated return. If one had a 
profit and the other a loss, this meant 
taxing only the net amount. Now, con- 
solidated returns are “out.” Each cor- 
poration must file its own report. Losses 
of one cannot be applied against in- 
come of another. 


Capital Gains and Losses 


Brand new is the way capital gains 
and losses are to be treated. Under 
the old law there was, for individuals, 
the 12% per cent provision on property 
held for more than two years, and a 
limitation on losses from securities held 
for less than two years. 

Now, instead of the length of time 
property is owned controlling the RATE 
of tax, it governs the AMOUNT subject 
to tax. There is no more special 12% 
per cent classification. 

The regular normal tax and surtax 
apply in the same way to security 
profits as to salary, interest, rents, etc. 
But in the case of securities—and, for 
that matter, all other property as ‘well 
—it is only where the securities were 
held for not more than one year that 
the full profit is taxable. 


Week ending February 23, 1935 


Only 80 per cent of the profit is tax- 
able if the securities were held for more 
than one year but not more than two 
years; 60 per cent if more than two 
years but not more than five; 40 per 
cent if more than five years but not 
more than ten, and 30 per cent if more 
than ten years. 


Likewise with losses. Thus, if a 
$10,000 profit is made on _ securities 
owned for three years, only $6,000 (or 
60 per cent is taxable. If in the same 
year a loss of $15,000 was sustained on 
securities held for twelve years, only 
$4,500 (or 30 per cent) could be de- 
ducted. All this applies to individuals. 
It is different with corporations. They 
figure the gain and loss at the full 100 


(Continued on page 40.) 


WILSON PLAN GOES THROUGH 


Plans for recapitalization of Wilson 
& Co., Inc., as outlined in detail in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of January 5, 
were adopted at the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting in Chicago on February 19 
by an almost unanimous vote of stock 
holdings represented. Serious opposi- 
tion failed to materialize. 

The plan provides that each share of 
present 7 per cent preferred stock shall 
be exchanged for 1.4292 shares of new 
6 per cent preferred stock. The bonus 
is in settlement of unpaid accumulated 
dividends of $26.25 a share and in con- 
sideration of the reduction in dividend 
rate. It was pointed out that dividends 
in the new stock will be the equivalent 
of $8.57 on each present share. 

Class A stockholders give up their 
preferred position and $5 annual cumu- 
lative dividend in exchange for five 
shares of new common for each present 
A share. The conversion also erases 
unpaid dividends of $21.25 a share. 


Common stockholders obtain new 
common on a share for share basis. 
Their holdings are diluted by stock 
given the A group, but they gain greatly 
in the amount of prior requirements to 
be met before they can be eligible for 
dividends. 


Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board, pointed out that the accumula- 
tions on the preferred were $5,965,000 
and on the class A stock were $6,665,- 
000. If no change were made in capital 
structure, these claims would have to 
have been liquidated in addition to cur- 
rent requirements before the common 
stock could have received anything. 
Current requirements will be reduced 
from $1,590,000 annually on the pre- 
ferred and $1,566,000 on the A stock 
to $1,946,000 in the new preferred with 
the recapitalization plan in effect. 


“Tt is my intention to recommend pay- 
ment of a dividend soon on the new 
common,” said Mr. Wilson. “As it has 
been we were not in a position to pay 
arrears, with mounting prices and in- 
ventories, plus processing tax require- 
ments. Considering conditions, earn- 
ing have been satisfactory. The com- 
pany is in fine shape, the best it has 
ever been.” 


Mr. Wilson announced the company 
plans to repurchase all scrip issued for 
fractional shares in the conversion of 
preferred stock probably on a basis of 
$85 a share. He also stated that the 
company hoped to continue its policy 
of buying its stock in the market, par- 
ticularly in reducing the number of pre- 
ferred shares outstanding. 


Members of the present board of di- 
rectors were re-elected with one excep- 
tion, John P. Harding being chosen in 
place of the late R. J. Collins. 


TWO ARMOUR DIVIDENDS 


Directors of Armour and Company 
(Illinois) have declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of $1.50 per share on the 
$6.00 prior preferred stock outstanding, 
payable April 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord March 10. The board extended the 
date for exchange of the 7 per cent 
preferred stock for the new prior pre- 
ferred and common stock from March 
10 to April 1. The board also declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share on the 7 per cent guaranteed 
preferred stock outstanding of Armour 
and Company (Delaware), payable 
April 1 to stockholders of record March 
10. 


Armour and Company have extended 
from March 10 to April 1, the time in 
which holders of Illinois 7% preferred 
stock may exchange their holdings for 
new $6 prior preferred and common 
stock. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Feb. 20, 
1935, or nearest previous date, with 
number of shares dealt in during week 
and closing prices, February 13, 1935: 


Sales. High. Low. _—Close.— 
Week ended Feb. Feb. 
Feb. 20. —Feb. 20.— 20. 18. 
Amal. Leather. .... cose eeee 
Do. Pfd. .... 100 3244 32% rt 31 
Amer. H. & L. 500 4% 4% 4y 44 
Do. Pfd. 2,300 23 5G 
Amer. Stores .. 1,100 39% 39 39 39 
Armour .-19,000 5 5 5 5 
i Pfd. 5,600 68 68% 68% 
Do. Pfd. .... 200 106 106 106 105 


Do. Del. Pfd. 600 105% 105% 105% 104% 
Beechnut Pack. 400 73 72%, 72% “73 
Bohack, H. ©.. 300 lL 11 11 11 

Do. Pfd. .... nai ae ate, an 
Chick. Co. Oil. %, '400 29 28% 29 27 
Childs Co. .... 2,500 5% 514 5% 5 
Cudahy Pack.. ? 100 «+45 45 45 43 
First Nat. Strs. 4,300 52% 51 51 50 
Gen. Foods 8,900 35%4 35% 35 35 


Gobel Co. ..... 5,200 4% 4 4 4% 
Gr.A.&P.istPfd. 210 126 126 126 124 
Do. New ... 270 130 129 129 


4 127 
Hormel, G. A.. 50 18% 18% 18% 18% 
Hygrade | re laid ona inka 3 
Kroger G. &B.. 8,000 25% 25% 25% #£=25 
Libby MeNeill..16,300 756 7% 7 7 
Mickelberry Co.. 750 1% 1% 1 1 
M. & H. Pfd.. 30 4 4 4 4 
Morrell & Co... 400 65 65 65 63 
Nat. Leather... 100 1% 1% 1% 1 
ee. ae 2,800 10 9% 9% 10 
Proc. & Gamb. 147 200 48% 47% 48 46% 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 170 117 117 117 117 
Rath Pack. .... — eee —— 
— Strs.. ‘e 500 42 41% 41% 39% 


. 6% Pfd. 60 108 107% 108 106 

Do. 7% Pfd.. 310 111% 111 114% 111% 
Stahl Meyer kilns es ae eatin 3 
Swift & Co. 17,950 18% 7% 17% 18 

Do. Intl. .... 6,950 35 3414 35% 

Trunz o<e +noe wee 

U._ 8. Leather 800 6% 6% 6 
ere 700 «1 104% 10% «10 
Do. . Pfd ey Jans 57 
Wesson Oil ....17,800 37% 36 4% 35 
Do. xonm 75 74 T49 75 
Wilson & Co... 9,900 6% 5% 5 
wees 115,300 29% 27% 28% $+j.QQa7 
Do. Pfd. .... 2 99% 98 98 96 
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VIOLET 
for 
GOVERNMENT BRAND 


1415 W. 37th St., 
CHICAGO 








GRIFFITH'S MEAT BRANDING INK 


BROWN 


for 


HOUSE BRANDS 


Meets B. A. |. Requirements 


A gallon can is most convenient. 
No Spillage—Less Evaporation. 
No breakage as compared to |-gallon bottles. 


Use 1 gallon cans. Packed 6 per case. 6/1’s cost only 5c per gallon more than a 5-gallon can. 
2 cases of 6/1’s cost only 5c per gallon more than a 10-gallon can. 


You will find our inks of unsurpassed quality. Many say they cannot be equalled. Make a note 
in your purchase book to buy the next from 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


532 Eastern Ave., 
TORONTO 








——fi 


DO YOU 
WANT TO KNOW 
THE REAL REASON 











— BAKERS, meat packers, canners, in 
fact to all food men this fact is impor- 
tant. Because a milder salt means greater 
incorporation, and far richer flavors in their 
finished products. Too, they know the tiny 
flat flakes of Diamond Crystal Salt dissolve 
quicker, and cut labor costs. 
You see, it’s the exclusive Alberger Proc- 
ess of making this superior salt which not 





only insures these qualities of Diamond 
Crystal, but also keeps it consistently pure 
and uniform, in every respect — always. 


Food men everywhere depend on Diamond 
Crystal Salt to help maintain uniform quality 
in all their finished products. Why not test 
Diamond Crystal in your plant? You'll find 
it pays. Diamond Crystal Salt Co., (Inc.), 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 











DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


UNIFORM IN COLOR...PURITY...DRYNESS...SOLUBILITY...SCREEN 
ANALYSIS...CHEMICAL ANALYSIS...CHARACTER OF FLAKE 
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Trade Active — Market Strong — 
Lard and Hogs Establish New 
Highs—Cash Trade Fairly Good 
— Consumer Meat Resistance 
Talked of—Canadian Imports At- 
tracting Some Attention — Live- 
stock Report Bullish. 


Market for hog products continued to 
display considerable activity and pro- 
nounced strength the past week. Specu- 
lative buying power enlarged ag a re- 
sult of the livestock report and the gold 
decision. Strength in the main, how- 
ever, was traceable to the steady climb 
in live hog values, the hog price reach- 
ing a top of 9.10c this week. 


Lard climbed into new high ground 
for season, but subsequently met con- 
siderable realizing when the outside 
markets turned downward. At no time 
did hog products display any particular 
weakness, however, the lard market re- 
ceiving sympathetic support from the 
distinct firmness in cotton oil. 


Commission houses and cash inter- 
ests were on both sides of lard, and 
there was no particular hedge pressure 
at any time, and no pressure of actual 
lard on the market. As a result, de- 
clines ran into resting orders. These 
appeared to take the surplus out of the 
pit and served to keep technical posi- 
tion strong. 


Canadian Imports a Factor 


Situation in hogs was strong, and but 
scant attention was paid to complaints 
of consumer resistance to high meat 
prices and to reports of importations 
from Canada. Reports circulated around 
2,000,000 lbs. of pork products were im- 
ported at New York from Canada, but 
it was pointed out that imports this 
far, compared to drop in the number 
of hogs in the country, were compara- 
tively small. 


The livestock report was sufficient to 
convince the trade that production of 
hog products and lard would be com- 
paratively light for some time to come. 
This fact, together with the compara- 
tively small stocks of both butter and 
cottonseed oil, aided lard sentiment ma- 
terially. Bullish sentiment was en- 
couraged by the Chicago mid-month 
lard stock statement. Supplies de- 
creased 570,000 lbs. the first half of 
February. This reduction was not as 
great as anticipated but nevertheless 
stocks totaled 64,987,000 lIbs., against 
115,280,000 lbs. at this time last year. 


Market was also aided by an official 
announcement that more than 450,000 
farmers, or upwards of one-half the 
number expected, have already signed 
applications for the 1935 corn-hog ad- 
justment contracts, with the AAA. 


Week ending February 23, 1935 


Provisions «Lar 
Weefly Warfeé (Cue 


Exports of lard for week ended Feb- 
ruary 9 were 2,739,000 lIbs., against 
7,042,000 Ibs. last year. Exports from 
January 1 to February 9 were 17,852,- 
000 Ibs., against 65,920,000 Ibs. the same 
time last year. Exports of hams and 
shoulders for the week were 130,000 
Ibs., against 244,000 Ibs. last year; 
bacon, 542,000 lbs., against 326,000 lIbs.; 
pickled pork, 75,000 Ibs., against 193,- 
000 Ibs. . 


Hogs at New Season High 


Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
outset of week was 8.55c, against 8c 
the previous week, 4.45c a year ago, 

















and 3.45c two years ago. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 226 lbs., against 
223 Ibs. the previous week, 223 Ibs. a 
year ago and 234 lbs. two years ago. 

PORK — Demand was fair at New 
York and market was steady. Mess 
was quoted at $28.75 per barrel; family, 
$27.00 per barrel; fat backs, $24.50@ 
28.25 per barrel. 

LARD — Market was firm at New 
York, with demand satisfactory. Prime 
western quoted at 11.90@12c; middle 
western, 11.90@12c; city, 11%4@11%c; 
tubs, 144% @14%c; refined Continent, 
12% @12%c; South America, 12%@ 








Hog Cut-Out Is 


ONSUMER demand for fresh and 

cured pork products during the 
first four days of the current week im- 
proved somewhat, and prices on most 
cuts advanced 4%4@*c lb. as compared 
with the same period of a week earlier. 
Hog prices, however, continued to ad- 
vance relatively more rapidly than 
product prices, leaving hog cut-out 
values for the period considerably less 
favorable than for the four day period 
ended February 14. 

There was a good demand for green 
hams, but offerings were not heavy. 
Trade in loins was light, but sufficient 
to put this cut in a somewhat better 
price position in view of rather limited 
production. Demand for green picnics 
for boning purposes continued good. 
Butts and shoulders were also wanted. 

Offerings of S. P. boiling hams have 
been light and prices advanced. S. P. 
skinned hams also moved in better vol- 
ume. D. S. bellies were draggy and 
more or less neglected. Fat backs moved 
out in somewhat better quantities than 
during the corresponding four-day 
period a week earlier. 

Quality hogs received at Chicago this 
week continued mixed, and about in line 
with receipts of a week earlier. Weighty 





Less Favorable 


kinds carried good to choice qualifica- 
tions, while light and underweights 
tapered to medium and below in most 
instances. Pigs and packing sows were 
comparatively scarce, the latter finding 
a dependable market each day. 


Top prices of hogs at Chicago, $9.10, 
was paid Thursday for good quality 
butchers ranging from 180 to 280 lbs. 
This was the highest price paid at this 
market since November 11, 1930. High 
average for the week was $8.90. On 
Thursday, top price dropped to $9.00 and 
average price to $8.80—60c and 40c re- 
spectively above the corresponding 
prices paid a week earlier. 


Hog receipts at the seven principal 
markets for the first four days of the 
week totaled 183,200 head, compared 
with 191,800 head a week earlier and 
347,400 head a year ago. 


The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog costs and green prod- 
uct prices at Chicago during the first 
four days of the current week, as shown 
by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, show cut-out values 
somewhat less favorable than those of 
a week earlier. Average costs and 
credits are used in working out this 
test. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Nid. cea ceckidodntersaeskseceutiouten $2.33 $2.36 $2.35 $2.38 
ie <p ech RR Se AARON. 75 69 88 ‘61 
B Se Te eT ee R < d 
ee 1:80 1.65 1153 1:32 
PE, SE cein-gcsc 0 SbbCCUD DoW decaeeweneTeseee 2.17 2.19 1.60 49 
TO, I nce cc ccccwesvccccccccvcsecssasese anew omee .57 1.58 
BE EE, eink nbd cece s+ antec eb06ebeeteresweee awien 35 68 
PERGSE GD BOW oc ccccecocccccccccccesccceseses 21 -27 -27 35 
et TEE Dnccweeedaes ccc cvineivedcecec teense sedee 26 -26 -26 -26 
BD, GB Bee, EME, WE... co ccccsvccccccocescccececees 1.52 1.74 1.58 1.48 
EE satin edict na0-00' Oe cease enocbensdebeeseewes 4 4 = 2 
Regular trimming’ ...........cccccccccccvccsecs ° ° f 
Feet, tails, meckDOMes .......cccccccccccccsccces 12 12 -12 12 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. $10.43 $10.54 $10.52 $10.50 
Dotal. cutting Feeds 2. ccccccccsscrcveccoceces 67.00% 68.00 % 69.50% 71.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to above totals and deducting from these the cost of well 
finished hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, including the processing tax of $2.25 live 


weight, the following results are secured: 


EGON DEE. GWE. cc ccc ccowsnccctiscccesecucesie 
TOMB POT ROB onc cccccccccccccescccccvcccccce 


$ .71 $ .88 $ .93 $ .90 
$1.21 $1.76 $2.19 $2.47 
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HERE IT Is! 


Through constant research and scientific 
experiment Legg’s OLD PLANTATION 
SEASONINGS are continuously being im- 
proved. Our latest experiments have re- 
sulted in new and improved sales appear- 
ance of the product in which the seasoning 
is used, yet retaining all of the famous and 
inimitable OLD PLANTATION flavor. 


Legg’s OLD PLANTATION SEASON- 
INGS are the only dry-spice seasonings in 
which this famous flavor and improved ap- 
pearance are to be obtained in combination. 
You now have all the advantages of using 
pure and tested dry-spices, as wholesome 
and appetizing as Nature made them, and 
at the same time giving your product an 
irresistible appearance that builds big sales 
volume. 


In Legg’s OLD PLANTATION SEA- 
SONINGS, domestic and imported spices 
and herbs are blended and cross-blended to 
produce flavor, aroma and appearance that 
combine to arouse the appetite. Test sam- 
ples on request. 


_ AC. LEGG PACKING CO. INC. 


i BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST BLENDERS OF SAUSAGE CED SEASONINGS” 




















Do You Know How 


to CONVERT as well as to 
MAKE pork cuts that bring 
the best prices? 


Price $6 
Plus postage 25c. 


Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 


This beok shows the pork packer how to 
operate to best advantage, how to make 
operations efficient, get highest possible 
yields from products. Discusses important 
factors in departmental operation—has many 
important figured tests for increasing profits! 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog Buying II—Hog Killing 
Ill—Handling Fancy Meats 
IV—Chilling and Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting Vi—Pork Trimming 
ViIl—Hog Cutting Tests 
VilIiI—Making and Converting Pork Cuts 
IX—Lard Manufacture 
X—Provision Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork Meats 
XII—Soaking and Smoking Meats 
XIII—Packing Fancy Meats 
XIV—Sausage and Cooked Meats 
XV—Rendering Inedible Products 
XVI—Labor and Cost Distribution 
XViI—Merchandising 











You NEED this book for successful operation. It is 
a practical discussion of best pork packing methods, 
backed up by extensive test figures! 


ORDER NOW! 


Book Department 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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121%c; Brazil kegs, 1242@12%c; com- 
pound, car lots for exports, 13%c; 
smaller lots, 13%c; domestic 4c more. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 10c under March; 
loose lard, 45c under March; leaf lard, 
35c under March. 


(See page 35 for later markets.) 


BEEF — Demand was fair at New 
York and market firm. Mess was nomi- 
nal; packer, nominal; family, $18.50@ 
19.50 per barrel; extra India mess, nom- 
inal. 


MEAT EXPORT NOTES 


Total amount of cured pork that may 
be imported into the United Kingdom 
from foreign (non-empire) countries 
subject to quota during the four months 
ending April 30, 1935, has been fixed 
by the British government at 206,432,- 
000 pounds. The current quota rep- 
resents a reduction of 22.4 per cent 
compared with the 266,105,000 Ibs. ac- 
tually imported from foreign countries, 
including small supplies from countries 
not subject to the quota, during the 
first four months of 1934. 

The British policy for cured pork is 
to reduce imports from non-Empire 
countries to the extent that increased 
domestic production and Empire sup- 
plies may fill market requirements. This 
policy of gradually reducing supplies 
from non-empire sources has been ap- 
plied continuously since late in 1932. 

The United States now shares in the 
total British quota to the extent of 8.1 
per cent, instead of 6.3 per cent, as at 
the beginning of 1934. There is no 
means of knowing what quotas may be 
applied after April 30, 1935, but as- 
suming that the present permitted rate 
of importation should be maintained for 
the entire year, actual permitted im- 
ports from this country in 1935 would 
be 10.2 per cent below quantity im- 
ported in 1934. 

Lard exports from the Danube basin 
for January, 1935, are estimated at 
about 3,417,000 lbs. which compared 
with 1,284,000 lbs. in January, 1934. Of 
the 1935 figure Hungary was expected 
to provide 3,307,000 lbs. The largest 
part of Hungarian lard exported during 
January was destined for Germany. 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD 


Top hogs at Berlin were quoted at 
$15.83 per cwt. on Feb. 6, 1935, as com- 
pared with $15.75 a week earlier and 
$14.91 at the same time in 1934. Lard 
in tierces at Hamburg was quoted at 
$26.50, compared with $27.23 the pre- 
vious week and $12.04 on Feb. 7, 1934. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Feb. 1, 1935, to Feb. 20, 1935, totaled 
2,832,607 lbs.; tallows, none; greases, 
144,000 Ibs.; stearine, 116,800 lbs. 


Week ending February 23, 1935 


Livestock Supply on Farms 
Is Smallest in 100 Years 


OVERNMENT estimate of live- 

stock on farms on January 1, 
1935 (see THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
February 16, page 44), shows totals for 
all classes to be the smallest in 100 
years. At the same time, values were 
more than 225 million dollars greater. 


Estimates were a surprise in some 
particulars. Early calculations indicated 
a reduction of 10 million head in cat- 
tle supplies, while the final estimates 
indicated 8 million less. Hog -popula- 
tion estimates had been 40 to 42 mil- 
lion head, while the final report showed 
an estimate of 37 million hogs, com- 
pared to 57 million hogs a year ago. 


This is the first time on record when 
there was a decrease in every species 
in the same year. Cattle decreased 
11 per cent, hogs, 35 per cent and sheep, 
5 per cent. Total value of all livestock 
on farms January 1, 1935, was $3,102,- 
136,000, an increase of 8 per cent over 
January 1, 1934, and the highest Janu- 
ary 1 value since 1931. 


Estimated number of cattle and 
calves on farms January 1, 1935, was 
60,667,000 head, a decrease of 7,523,000 
head in a year, much the largest de- 
crease in one year on record. Total 
number is lowest since 1931; value per 
head on January 1 was $21.07, com- 
pared with $18.27 a year earlier. 


Estimated number of hogs on farms 
January 1 was 37,007,000 head, a de- 
crease of 20,170,000 head since last 
year; estimated number on farms was 
the smallest in over 50 years. Value 
per head was $6.41, compared with 
$4.14 a year ago. 


Estimated number of sheep on farms 
January 1, 1935, was 49,766,000 head, 
which was 2,446,000 less than last year. 
There was a marked decrease in the 
number of old ewes in flocks in the 
Western sheep states. Value per head 
was $4.31, compared with $3.79 a year 
earlier. 


PROCESSING TAX NOTES 


Responsibility for payment of hog 
processing tax on carcasses or pork 
cuts, bought by dealers in meat from 
farmers, was placed on the buyers in 
revised regulations issued November 1, 
1934. 


Prior to that date the farmer was 
held responsible for payment of proces- 
sing tax on animals slaughtered for 
sale to handlers. Inconvenience of col- 
lection, coupled with widespread eva- 
sion, caused shift in collection of the 
tax to the meat trade. 


Relationship of processors to the tax 
may vary under present regulations. 
Some problems which arise to puzzle 
the packer or meat merchant in his op- 


erations are treated below in question 
and answer form. 


QUESTION: Live weight of carcasses 
bought from farmers is unknown. How 
is tax base computed? 


ANSWER: By changing weight of car- 
cass or cut to its live equivalent through 
conversion factors. (Conversion tables 
were given in THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER of October 28, 1933.) 


QUESTION: If processor was unaware, 
until recently, that he should pay tax 
on meat purchased from farmers, how 
should he now proceed? 


ANSWER: Communicate with Bureau 
of Internal Revenue immediately. Pen- 
alties may be imposed for evasion or 
failure to pay tax. It is wise to sub- 
mit complex questions on tax to Bureau. 


QUESTION: The Department of Agri- 
culture says “first domestic processing” 
means the initial act involving “prepa- 
ration of carcass or any edible pork 
products for further distribution or 
use.” What does preparation include? 


ANSWER: The term means the prepa- 
ration, conversion and/or delivery of 
any hog carcass or any edible pork 
product, including but not limited to, 
any operation connected with receiving, 
handling, storing, wrapping, cutting, 
trimming and/or rendering a hog car- 
cass or any edible hog product. 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Feb. 16, 1935, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 16. week. 934. 

Steers, carcasses.. 7,416144 7,358 8,759 
Cows, carcasses... 1,434 2,375 720 
Bulls, carcasses... 236 192 
Veals, carcasses... 13,426 14,626 12,568 
Lambs, carcasses.. 31,896 40,775 34,595 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,283 803 3,102 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 697 


396 662,284 448, 
Pork cuts, Ibs....1,722,028 1,990,793 2,910,817 
Local slaughters: 


eS Pere 8,358 9,226 10,028 
SE vi eacceris bin 13,164 14,070 14,244 
Hogs se ebdwee ces 36,564 41,287 44,941 
SEED cktecige dass 49,572 50,262 58,044 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Feb. 16, 1935: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 16. week. 1934. 
Steers, carcasses ...... ,651 1,893 2,699 
Cows, careasses ...... 1,493 1,357 883 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 312 3 240 
Veals, carcasses ...... ,668 2,132 1,566 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 10,965 11,916 12,485 
Mutton, carcasses .... 360 304 906 
i. ee 546,797 475,963 552,953 
Local slaughters: 
CE. cwiteavee be ntigens 1,845 2,148 1,771 
NE 5 s:s9bs 5c aie te nniey 2,962 3,061 3,419 
ME | dew saddde belewies 18,163 14,906 17,054 
ere eee 4,461 4,335 4,296 
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Ses acer eicnoe l 


Insoluble in water—dirt and grease-proof—easily 
unwrapped—odorless and tasteless, West Carroll- 
ton Genuine Vegetable Parchment remains the 
wrapping material preferred by leading packers 
and users of quality meat products, who know its 
sanitary qualities and convenience, and that 
nothing else adequately serves this important 
function. 


The West Carrollton Parchment Co. 


West Carrollton - - Ohio 
OUR 39th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 














*|PUT YOUR STOCKINETTE 
Celotex VLTI | nRosLems 


PROTECTS AGAINST IN OUR HANDS! 
The results will bring you greater profits, 


V A Pp Oo R ee b N e T oa ATi Oo N you'll get higher stockinette efficiency— 


and you can use this service with the assur- 
ance that you will be under no obligation. 


For years, condensation of moisture within the insula- 
tion (interstitial condensation) has been a serious We have pioneered in the production of 


problem. Millions of feet of cold storage insulation stockinettes to produce better product and 
have been replaced because of this trouble. Water- better profits. .The benefit of our experi- 


proofness alone is not sufficient — the insulation must be ence is at your disposal—let us analyze 
sealed against vapor penetration. : 

: — your problems—today! 
Celotex VLTI solves this problem because it is factory 


sealed. The permanence of the insulated structure 

is thereby assured. 

These are points that have a vital bearing on economy fac. 
of maintenance. Consultation is invited. Write for 

new booklet on Celotex VLTI. Y 


Other Celotex VLTI Features — Conductivity 0.30 Bru 
per inch, integrally waterproofed—all Celotex 
Cane Fibre Products are Rot and Termite Proofed State 1637 


by exclusive Ferox Process (Patented). 222 West Adams St., Chi cago ill 
” ? . 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Selling Agent 


_CELOTEX THE ADLER COMPANY 


BRAND 4 > . 
INSULATING CANE BOARD b4 The World’s Largest Knitters of Stochinette Fabrice 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of pork products from the 
U. S. week ended Feb. 16, 1935: 


PORK 


Week Week Nov. 1, 
ended ended 1934 to 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE 


















































Feb. 16, Feb. 17, Feb. 16, FUTURE PRICES ASH PRICES 
1935, 1934, 1935, Cc “i 
bbls. bbls. bbls. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1935. Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
WAL scccsccccecscceee 30 10 916 Open. High. Low. Close. February 21, 1935. 
United Kingdom ........ cove 10 522 LARD— H 
ro oe Nai RE RE ND 30 ced 3 rt ee Sa ite 13.800 REGULAR HAMS. 
BACON AND HAMS. May sum i 18.43% 13.47% as. oon Green. 
Mibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. _. ee y . f . GOR do cupcdth dete, coe 17 15 
Ree ite 3,406,200 2,067 44,592 SP ------18.70 13.70 13.60 13.65ax 10-12 Rep A ERG 5 a 16 
United Kingdom ...... 3,406,200 1,800 43,902 CLEAR BELLIES— s+ Capt eee s Rolex i ist 
orgy te apemises 0 pice eh = = ae 16.45 aan 16.45 SEEN SOR: 66 sa nacckconoes aD cece 
Other countries ..222227! he 52 124 SED .v-<c<wer ene ee aie 16.67 %4ax 
LARD. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1935. *s.P. 
Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. LARD— 16 
0 eee 3,556 6,408 53,355 | Ee aloha — 13.60n 16 
United Kingdom ........ 3,462 5,583 48,406 | ae 13.40 13.65 18.35 13.65b 188 
DURE. nrc Benen tess 1 738 2988 July ...... 13.55 13.82% 13.50 13.8214b pe: 
Sth. — &. America... 88 87 . bi ee 13.62%, 13.92% 13.60 13.9214b 
= ‘ stew »22i 
PN. ‘A. Colonies = 12 CLEAR BELLIES— aa 
Other countries © sees cove . we 16.30 16.87% 16.30 16.3744b cocky 
TOTAL BXPORTS BY PORTS. DO weaned Deda cae aa 16.50b 16% 
Bacon and 
to, an Bee, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1935. po 
From bbls. Mibs. Mibs. LARD— 16 
TE Eee 30 399 2.000 Mar. ...... costs e208 eee 13.60ax 15 
UM .<<s2-2c0ccsscces ian. ba 312 May .....- 13.80 13.80 13.65 13.65 14 
New Orleans ........... ea ‘ae ae. eee 13.90 13.90 13.80 13.80ax 14 
St. John, N. B. West.... .... 2,290 774 Sept. ....3. 14.02% 14.02% 13.90 13.90ax 
DEE concsvctecetescne atta 717 762 CLEAR BELLIES— 138% 
Patel WEEK o...cceccecce 80 8,406 3,556 May ...... 16.55 16.57% 16.50 16.50ax 
Previous week ......00.. 43 3,990 3,459 July ...... 16.77% 16.77% 16.70 16.70ax *8.P. 
S WOE BBB. cccocccccee 99 3,745 2, 12 
Cor. week 1984.......... 10 2,067 6,408 WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1935. 3 
SUMMARY NOV. 1, 1934, to FEB. 16, 1935. LARD— 12 
1934 to 1933 to De- er eeenee ei 3 fas 13.60n 12 
1935. 1934. Increase. crease. a ee 3 3S 4 Ot 4 tan 12 
" ™ 27 eee i 87% s TTY Short Shank 4c over. 
Pork, Ibs... -. - = od amet ~~ Speeeee 13.92% 13.97% 13.8714 13.8714 iia aib it 
Bacon and Hams, 
| RE se’ 44,592 38,680 5,912 ss. CLEAR BELLIES— BELLIES, 
Soe TRS. eee 53,355 134,030 wine’ 80,675 M ¥ (Square cut seedless) oy 
May ...... 16.57% sess a2 16.5744b (S. P. %4e under D. ©.) 
Gee écauas 16.77% 16.77% 16.75 16.75ax ine *D.0. 
_ THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1935, 19% 
MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS LARD 20 
* = 20 
a aietaek idle 13.60n 
Exports of lard, bacon, and hams May... 15.08% 15.05 15 35 15.050 = 
———— i GU <svcves 3. 5 x " ax 
through the port of New York during Sept. ..... 13.85-82% 13.87% 13.80 13.87igax = 
| the first three days of the current week vate ohn rt 
TE totaled 250,500 Ibs. of lard and 75,500 way... ~<a a D. 8, BELLIES, 
Ibs. of meat. DE ncn 16.80 pia not 16.80ax Clear. Rib. ; 
; DE oo ose ivncadesatae ted 16 < : 
Lard exports from the United States FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1935. MEME scr cn ch nnnsicn'vaacuts 16 eas 
for the full week ended Feb. 16, 1935, HOLIDAY. | Sapabbaiceanabimer ne ié 
totaled 3,556,316 Ibs. against 6,408,458 gaa abeReesadetonsy 16% 16 
lbs. for the same week in 1934. For Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; —, split. | OR Ea Oe 16 
the packer year to date, exports of lard > i halt dette tars ccheeig isy = 
have totaled 53,355,463 Ibs. against 
134,080,571 Ibs. for the 1933-34 period ee nee 
04,000, . ~of period. CURED MEAT PRICES GB ceeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeneenerereseeenes 11% 
Bacon and ham exports for the week S  Geameapeenrteravectecieenen to 
ended Feb. 16, 1935, totaled 3,406,200 _ Cured pork prices at Chicago for Er iapesopononeperonsnges srt ae 
lbs. against 2,067,500 Ibs. for the cor- January, 1935: - Bndaptembemnatsieniesnsnee nematic 
responding week in 1934. For the CURED PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS. a4 tte t et ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeees by 
acker t Jan., Dec., Jan,, 2B ceveeeereeerereeeeeees <meeesadaeutee 
P ved _ a : d = pa - of these 1935. 1934. 1934. OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 
Pp ucts totale ’ ’ Ss. against Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1— Extra Short Clears.......... 15%n 
38,680,400 lbs. for the 1933-34 period. ee ee ee Extra Short Ribs........... -85-45 15%n 
1904S TA WIE c< oo eccees Regular Plates ............. 6- 8 12 
SEO MN: MOM icccécdexcavs Clear BEE: -cictisstoeusoasie 4-6 11 
* 5  Seaeeere ae Sens aaa “seenee** a il 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK Hams, smoked, reg. No. 2— Green Rough Jowls.......... 
Of. eee 17.37 16.50 12.67 
— : tre “ee epeeeeeae rer 17.42 16.75 12.43 
Principal meat imports at New York = 13-14 Ibs: aves 22000000. 17.75 16.75 11.75 Prime Steam, cash.. 
. for the week ended Feb. 16, 1935, are 14-16 Ibs. avg............. 17.81 16.76 12.50 Trim Steam, lesee........... 
reported as follows: Hams, smoked, skinned, No, 1— Neutral, 
, Pato 1g Be: Oe a8 ug “i's 
origin. Commodity. Amount. ra a. SYS é 5 . 
Argentina—Canned brisket beef........ 3,600 Ibs. Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 2— 
_ Fe a nase yell mueeess gt _ S28 Soe 18.00 1 ad 
—270 pieces fresh beef cuts..... 23, 8. 18-30 GE, OVE. 66s....0000 17.90 16.75 11.5 
7 Canada—35 frozen beef carcasses...... 22,840 Ibs. eo IMPORTS OF BUTTER 
Canada—74% carcasses fresh beef..... 49,247 lbs. Bacon, smoked, No. 1 dry cure— i 
il ) a at Eee WEAl...ccecccsecs tt Be. 5.3 Be. tt pee ccoveseces ss prt ES Small lots of foreign butter have re- 
_ Ganada—Pork tenderloin .............. 1,589 Ibs. Pantene poy PS a geen f : cently reached this country and consid- 
iy me 5 s. ’ . . e He r) * 
fanada—Fresh beet BUG. occa us sass 441 Ibs. 1228 Ibe. RE ck wsienios oie 22.60 20.50 13.00 erable pa are ee in pros- 
—LAVERYRSCO occ ccc ccccccccces : ey sabsrneen % t 85 
Y England—Meat DRNOE: wenth'ssFotcbeoaws 464 Ibs. Picnics, smoked, pect, Genes = reports of the Bureau 
Bngland—Sausage ...02002002020000000 90.Ibs. sf 9 Jee 12.90 1231 9.65 of Agricultural Economics. Spread be- 
peer «| aie, 4. Re 13.90 12.81 5.75 tween price of 92 score butter at New 
; paren {eb btchentionenenet 1,019 Ibs. yard: York above that of finest New Zealand 
abrice Ireland—Bacon ..............s.sss0.. _ 343 Ibs. Refined, H. W. tubs. 6.32 at London was believed responsible for 
Poland—Cooked ham ...............-- 8,932 Ibs. Substitutes ......... ‘. 7.00 hi t 
— Uruguay—Canned corned beef......... 266,400 Ibs. Refined, 1-Ib. cartons...... 6.82 Shipments. 
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An attractive individual price 
card for each carton is provided 
at no extra cost. How can we do 
it? Simply by printing a harmon- 
izing design on the part of the 
carton that has to be cut out to 
make room for the Cellorhane 
window. 


The National Provisioner 





vate Showcase 
orr Quality FRANKS” 
a 


Packaged this new Sutherland way, “Franks” become excit- 
ingly attractive. They help the housewife solve the perplex- 
ing question—“What shall we have for dinner?” Through 
the Cellophane window your “Franks” look clean and 


appetizing. A strikingly different display that makes “Frank” 


ft See ae eee ee 


sales jump. Send for samples and further merchandising 


* 
SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


information. 


ee ne he bee ee a ee 
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Grinders—Vibrating Screens 
FOR BY-PRODUCTS 


Tee 0 Wale Se cry teonetnst 
job. Heaviest con- 

struction yt — hn Especially > 
signed to grind greasy 
—- dias es el ae bea 

and hash dry rendering materials. We 
also build the well known ‘‘Full-Floating”’ 
Vibrating Screen for 
cracklings. 


WILLIAMS F PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
RTH NINTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO, 





“HALLOWELL” PACKING PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Incorporates every up-to- 
date improvement; is per- 
fectly sanitary and so 
sturdy and strong it will 
outwear other makes. Fur- 
nished heavily galvanized 
or of Monel Metal, as pre- 
ferred 

Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line 
of “HALLOWELL” Pack- 
ing Plant Equipment. 


STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL Co. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 





Pat. applied for 


Fig. 1094 — “Hallowell”’ 
Tank Charging Truck 











M«M Hoe 
GRINDS EVERYTHING 


Cuts rendering cost 


Grinds fats, bones, 

cera, etc.—all with equal facility. 
Reduces everything to uniform fine- 
ness. Ground product gives 

up fat and moisture con- 

tent readily. Saves steam, 

power, labor. Low opera- 

ting . Increases melter 


We will gladly analyze your 
requirements and make spe- 

ic recommendations to fit 
your needs. Write! 


MITTS & MERRILL 


Build Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 s. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 




















Crachlings, Bones, 
Ua Blood. lanhaqe 


Cartan tang ergo 
Pays Mo VC... the Medman Way 


TEDMAN’S 2-Stace Hammer 

Mills reduce cracklings, ex- 
peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-Stace method of grinding. Nine 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 
per hour. Write for catalog 302, 


TEDMANSS nachine Wors 


founded 1834 ¢ Aurora, |INDIANA@— wu.s.A. 





WEEKLY WOOL REPORT 


Fair quantities of original bag lines 
of 64’s and finer territory wools are 
moving at 58@60c, scoured basis, for 
short French combing and clothing 
staples and at 62@63c for bulk average 
French combing. Strictly combing 48’s, 
50’s %-blood, and similar bright fleeces 
are selling at 24@25c in the grease 
which is estimated at 42@44c, scoured 
basis. The week’s quotations are: 
Domestic Fleeces, grease basis— 


Ohio & Penn., fine clothing.......... 22 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood, combing 
Ohio & Penn., %-blood clothing 
Ohio & Penn., % combing 
Ohio & Penn., % 
Ohio & Penn., 
Low, % 
Territory, clean basis— 


Fine staple 

Fine, French, combin 

Fine, fine medium, Clothing 
14-blood, staple 

%%-blood, staple 

14-blood, staple 

Low, %-blood 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for bargains in equipment. 


TANKAGE AND BLOOD RATES 


Freight rates on tankage, n.o.i.b.n., in 
carloads, from Chicago, IIl., to destina- 
tions in Southern territory have been 
found unreasonable by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Reparations 
were awarded. Rates on dried blood, in 
carloads, from Chicago to destinations 
in Southern territory were found un- 
reasonable and reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparations awarded by the 
Commission. Findings resulted from 
suit of Armour and Company vs. IIli- 
nois Central Railroad. 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Feb. 16, 1935: 


Week Cor. 
ended week 


Prey. 4 
Feb. 16. 1934. 


week. 
1,890 
1,842 
8 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses ... 446 
Pork, IDB. .cccccccceces 276,963 


1,000 
17,419 
460 
316,988 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Feb. 20, 1935. 


Unground tankage sold at $2.25 & 1c 
f.o.b. New York. No sales of ground 
tankage have been made for some time 
and stocks are heavy with sellers offer- 
ing $2.65 & 10c but buyers have views 
around $2.50 & 10c, f.o.b. New York. 

The last sale of ground dried blood 
was made at $3.10 per unit f.o.b. New 
York and stocks are light. South Amer- 
ican blood for March shipment is 
offered at $3.00 per unit, c.if. Atlantic 
coast ports. 

Dry rendered tankage: 50/55 per 
cent, unground, sold at 55c per uni 
f.0.b. and the 65/70 per cent protein, 
unground, sold at 62%c per unit f.ob. 
New York. The demand has bee 
rather small of late. 

Japanese sardine meal offered a 
$34.50 per ton cif. U. S. ports with 
spot stocks bringing a little higher 
price. 








TO SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 
in Great Britain— 


communicate with 


STOKES & DALTON, LTD. 
Leeds, 9 ENGLAND 

















GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 
ee 

















The National Provisionet 
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TALLOW—A rather tight situation 
at best levels of upward movement fea- 
tured tallow market at New York the 

week. There was business in extra 
at 65%@6%c f.o.b., an advance of \c. 
Reports circulated of business having 
passed at 6%c f.o.b. 

Strength in market was in face of 
fair sales of South American tallow to 
come here. As far as local market was 
concerned it was a closely sold-up affair, 
with producers firm in their ideas. 
Buyers needing supplies had to pay up. 

Larger soapers were not inclined to 
follow the advances. As a result, vol- 
ume was kept down somewhat during 
the week, but reports indicated, that a 
fair trade had passed. On Wednesday, 
there was business at 65c f.o.b. Earlier 
in week, sales were reported from New 
York to Cincinnati at 7c delivered. Some 
business passed in South American edi- 
ble tallow to the New York market, 
and at mid-week, sales were reported 
of 100 to 150 tons of No. 1, South 
American at 6%c c.if. New York. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
6%c; extra, 65% @6%c f.o.b. asked. 
Some resale stuff was available at 65c; 
edible, 8% c f.o.b. 


At Chicago, tallow market continued 
to show strength. Fancy tallow sold at 
Tec, and prime packer at 6%c in a mod- 
erate way. Larger producers were hold- 
ing prime packer for 7c, while Mid- 
western interests were taking some 
supplies from the East. Producers were 
not inclined to offer freely, either near- 
by or later delivery, the livestock report 
serving to add to the underlying bull- 
ishness in the market itself. 

At Chicago, edible was quoted at 8% 
@9c; fancy, 7@7%4c; prime packer, 7c; 
special, 6%c; No. 1, 644c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, February-March shipment 
was up 6d at 27s. Australian good 
mixed at Liverpool, February-March, 
also rose 6d to 27s. 


STEARINE — Trade was moderate, 
due to limited offerings, but demand 
was fair. The market was strong and 
%@lc higher at New York, where oleo 
was quoted at 11%4@12c plant. Reports 
circulated of good interest on part of 
butterine producers. At Chicago, the 
market was moderately active and firm- 
er. Oleo was quoted at 10%c. 


OLEO OIL—Trade was rather quiet, 
but market was very steady at New 
York due to absence of pressure of 
offerings. Extra was quoted at 12% @ 
13¢; prime, 12% @12%%c; lower grades, 


12@12% c. At Chicago, market was 
bond steady. Extra was quoted at 
c. 


(See page 85 for later markets.) 
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sa lallows “Greases 
Detkly Market Revit 


LARD OIL—Demand was fairly good 
at New York. Market was influenced 
somewhat by strength in raw materials 
and advanced %4@%c compared with a 
week ago. No. 1 barrels was quoted at 
9%4c; No. 2, 9c; extra, 10c; extra No. 1, 
9%c; prime, 16%4c; winter strained, 
10%c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
moderate at New York. Market was 
firmer and offerings limited. Cold 
pressed was quoted at 15%%c, barrels; 
extra, 10c; No. 1, 9%c; pure, 12c. 

GREASES—Position of grease mar- 
ket at New York was steady to strong. 
Limited offerings were again the fea- 
ture. Volume of trade passing was not 
large as buyers were not inclined to 
come up further in their ideas, but pro- 
ducers were firm. As a result, buyers 
and sellers were somewhat apart. 

Bids of 6%c for house grease were 
reported turned down, although supplies 
were available at 6%42c. Strength in 
tallow and the livestock report, together 
with a well sold-up position, aided the 
market, as did reports that leading 
soapers continued to experience a satis- 
factory volume of trade in the finished 
product. 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 6%@6%c; A white, 6%c 
nominal; B white, 6%4c¢ nominal; choice 
white, 7% @7%e. 

At Chicago, grease markets contin- 
ued to display strength, white grease 
selling at 7%c f.o.b. Chicago, February 
delivery. Offerings from producers 
were limited. There appeared to be a 
fairly good demand for both nearby and 
later deliveries. At Chicago, brown 
was quoted at 5%c; yellow, 64@6%c; 
B white, 6%c; A white, 74%@7%c; 
choice white, all hog, 7% @7%4c. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 
Chicago, Feb. 21, 1935. 


Blood. 
Market easy; unground quoted $3.25. 
ammonia 
IN ticks oiclens aeedh ewe wid mabeieaiminde $3.35 
WE le diecccececevescecvsenesc ces 3.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Trading practically at a standstill. 
Prices steady with last week. 


Unit 
Unground, 10 to 1% ammonia. + 3.15 & 10en 
Unground, 8 to 10%........... -75@3. 4 & 10c 
Liquid WON Scenes coos 2.1 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Market somewhat firmer; inquiries 
fair. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


CEE SERENE X:0\0000660s0 vecneekenn $ 60@ .62% 
Soft pred. pork, ac. grease & qual- 

Wy UP aatiievnecchsnnlshatensdes @45.00 

ft beef, ac. grease & qual- 


ity, MOR 3 cos oboe te avant eb acuis @40.00 








Packinghouse Feeds. 
Demand rather slow. Prices steady 
with last week. 
Carlots. 
Met end bone ecrape, Bt Se.-.4 B50:80 
= bone meal, %, special feed- 
on 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Last sales of 10 to 11 per cent were 
at $2.50 & 10c. More available at same 
price. 
High grd. tankage, ground, 10@ 
12% am. 


eeecccccccocccescese @$2.50 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 

WEP GED cccccccoccescessescecse 15.00 
OSE TAGE osvccdccccecccsccces 2.50 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Little change; prices largely nominal. 


Horns, according to grade............ $55. 85.00 
BE SN WOR acini ccceedetoeeseews 50.00@80.00 
Gee NED cvicwccccvesceceeseeseses 20.00@22.00 
PE I in shes Gages taserseens @14.00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted oe Dam indicated above.) 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 
Little change in this market. 
See See PP: 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Prices continue largely nominal. 


TR CE csccnneeveesceetiesesenues $ 10.00 

Care ee RP 18.00 

Se OED na ctuctescccubssuiocee 10.00 

SD UE dette eoscegseveteensesos 

Cattle gree i skulls and Sapeiaas. . - 17.00@18.50 
le t gs (new style)......... 

Hide trimmings (old sty ts peace aca 10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib 5%@ 5%c 
Animal Hair. 

Market nominal. 
Summer coil and field dried......... 1 @ 
jf. § ene 2%4cn 
Proce: , black, winter, per Ib....... 6%4cn 
grey, winter, per Ib....... 544cn 
= switches, CBGR® . wcccccccvecces 1%c 
Accordin; count. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium auishete, bulk, per ton, 
vm ex vessel Atlantic 3 


bruary to June, 1985, inclusive .00 
Ammonium _ sulphate, i ~" bags, om 


an 100 Ibs, f.a.s. New York...... nominal 
Blood — 16%, a Wi cv.0etacs @ 3.10 
Fish =, eh 
10% B. a , ™. factory nominal 
Fish meal, “orsign 11%% qummautn, 
1096 B. B.. Tn, CAL. ccccccccoceses @ 34.50 
Fish scrap, aciduiated, 6% ammo- 
nia, 3% A.P.A, f.o.b. fish factories 2.00 & 50c 
Soda nitrate, ‘net ton; bulk. 
June, 1935, inclusive =. 4 
SS. SS! Serer nas 
i Beh Was 6viececeséiccscess 3 50 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
nue B. P. L. bg eel weadaeas 2.65 & 10c 
‘ankage, Se ammo- 
Bla, 16% B. P. De. WER... ccccese 2.25 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
i) bone wat, ee. 3 and @ 22.0 
3 . Medbiserassesee s 
Bone Tal, as hy 4% and 50 bags, 
DOP GR, Gea. oc ncncestepcegeeces @ 24.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat........... @ 8.50 
Potash Salts. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per icn..... 12.90 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per Mas at asses 8.50 
— in bulk, per ton, 40c unit 
sulphate & bags, per ton........... @ 35.00 
Shipmen‘ t Beerenry s > April, 1935. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% unground .....ccccccccccccsce 57 
GOS STOUR 2. ccccccccccccccccqcecs g Soe 
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MARGARINE LEGISLATION 


The usual flock of bills mostly 
penalizing margarine, have been intro- 
cuced into Congress and the various 
state legislatures. In the U. S. House 
of Representatives there are eight bills, 
two of which would prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine; two 
would impose a tax of 6c per pound on 
white and 10c per pound on yellow 
margarine; one would repeal the excise 
tax on cocoanut oil; another would put 
all kinds of margarine under B.A.I. in- 
spection under the meat inspection act, 
and impose a tax of 10c per pound on 
margarine containing any imported oil; 
another would prohibit the sale of mar- 
garine containing less than 75 per cent 
of animal fat by weight and still an- 
other would tax foods and white mar- 
garine containing imported oils, 7%4c 
per pound. 

In the Arkansas legislature, there is 
a bill to tax margarine containing im- 
ported oil 10c per pound; one bill in 
the California legislature would tax all 
margarine 12c per pound and another 
15¢ per pound and a third bill would 
tax margarine containing imported oil, 
10c per pound. An Indiana bill would 
tax margarine 15c per pound and a 
Kansas bill would impose a tax of 20c 
a pound on imported oil margarine and 
10c on that made from domestic fats, 
and a Michigan bill would impose a tax 
of 6c per pound. 


One bill in the Missouri legislature 
would prohibit the manufacture and 


sale of margarine; another would im- 
pose heavy license fees on manufac- 
turers and dealers. In the Ohio legis- 
lature there are two bills each of which 
would impose a tax of 10c per pound 
on the product and a third bill requires 
the use of butter by state institutions. 

Oklahoma, New York and Utah have 
more favorable bills. An Oklahoma 
measure would repeal the 10c per pound 
tax law; a New York bill would tax im- 
ported oil margarine 10c per pound and 
a Utah bill would reduce the margarine 
license fee to $2.00. 


WOULD REPEAL OIL TAX 


A bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives for the re- 
peal of the cocoanut oil tax of 3c per 
pound on all cocoanut oil and an added 
2c per pound on cocoanut oil imported 
from other than the Philippine Islands, 
imposed by the 1934 revenue measure. 
The bill, H. R. 1427, was introduced 
by Representative John F. Dockweiler 
of California. 


COTTONSEED CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
will be held at Memphis, Tenn., on May 
24 to 29. Committee meetings will be 
held on May 24 and 25 and the conven- 
tion proper will be held on May 27, 28 
and 29. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON SEED 
AND PRODUCTS 


Cotton seed received, crushed, and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, and on hand for four months, ended Jan. 31, 1935. 


COTTON SEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, 
Received at mills* 


Aug. 1 to Jan. 31. 
1935. 1934. 


ee, Se: - . .cccavnvenneeeus 3,216,354 
BE. be 6 eh ct ce esevesevewess 259,679 
Arizona 42,400 35, 
Arkansas 

California 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 


62,881 


*Includes seed 


3,697,913 
195,971 


AND ON HAND (TONS). 


Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Jan. 31. January 31. 
1935. 1934. 1935. 1934. 
,584,032 2,896,435 855,083 1,022,416 
213,353 54,076 
33,076 
209,140 
71,238 
298,298 


223,195 
965,893 


54,319 47,396 


destroyed at mills but not 222,761 tons and 220,938 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 


68,961 tons and 28,441 tons reshipped for 1935 and 1934 respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, 
On hand 
August 1. 
*34,400, 287 
51,269,417 
7656,804, 830 


Season. 
Crude oil 


Refined oil 
(pounds) 33-5 
Cake and meal 1934-3. 
tons) 1933-34 
Hulls ; 34-3 
(tons) 
Linters 
(running bales) 
Hull, fiber 
(500-lb. bales) 
Grabbots, motes, etc. 
(500-lb. bales) 


AND ON HAND. 


Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. 

to January 31. 1 to Jan. 31. 

795,279,580 763,026,719 

895,356, 696 780,458,931 
**674,371,610 
676,401,155 
1,169,633 
1,307,956 
668,002 


On hand 
January 31. 
*100,562,884 
188,940,298 
513,340,742 


779,101 
566,406 
527,961 
37,166 
32,292 
24,831 
24,291 


*Includes 4,378,638 and 21,970,654 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
9,998,880 and 26,316,600 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1934, and January 31, 


1935, respectively. 


tIncludes 3,605,195 and 5,794,938 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 


places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,153,478 and 


7,249,421 pounds in 


transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1934, and January 


31, 1935, respectively. 


**Produced from 729,015,963 pounds of crude oil. 
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COTTON OIL TRADING 


COTTONSEED OIL—Demand fair at 
New York; market strong with futures, 
Store oil stocks reported light. Crude 
markets reached new high at 10%¢ jn 
South; quoted Southeast and Texas, 
10%@10%c; Valley, 10%c. Market 
quotations New York: 


Friday, February 15, 1935. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Askeg 


apot .... 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
ume .... 
; re 


oo secs Sn 
eee. 
2 1166 1166 1159 a 1164 
coos alee. ease, Sen 
28 1170 1157 1160 a 1164 
Soce e¢ie oeee Ian 
26 1175 1165 1169 a trad 
DOM. cick scan cone ccs See 
Sept. .... 10 1186 1179 1179 a trag 
Sales, 66 contracts; crudes 10%4c. 


Saturday, February 16, 1935. 
EC 
ose «eee sce ne 

6 1165 1164 


i ae 
Mar. 
Apr. 
oe 
0 eee 
. ee 
Aug. errr 
Bewt..2... 2 1183 1180 1178 a 118) 
Sales, 20 contracts; crudes, 10M 
nominal. 


1165 a trad 
1165 a 11% 
1162 a 1163 
1165 a 11% 
1169 a 117 


"4 1164 1163 


"8 1171 1170 


Monday, February 18, 1935. 
EET eC 
ee 
Mar. 27 1190 1144 1166 a 112 
Apr. ee 1165 a 118 
May 87 1194 1149 1179 a 1180 
POE nce cae ocee seen Sa 
July ..... 189 1198 1154 1185 a trad 
ee 
a 11 1209 1161 1192 a 11% 

Sales, 20 contracts; crudes, 10%e. 

Tuesday. February 19, 1935. 
EE 
Se 
Mar. 4 1170 1170 1171 a 118 
Apr. eece wees wows | i 
May 30 1186 1176 1178 a 1180 
(ee 1180 a 11% 
July . 58 1195 1182 1185 a trad 
eee 
Sept. 13 1205 1195 1195 a 11% 

Sales, 264 contcacts; crudes, 10%e. 

Wednesday, February 20, 1935. 
a ene 
Feb. Pee 
Mar. 83 1175 1172 1174 a 11% 
Apr. Peer: 
May 23 1184 1181 1182 a 118 
re 
July . 50 1191 1187 1190 a tral 
BAD, once vene eocw «occu 
Sept. 12 1200 1196 1200 a 120 

Sales, 118 contracts; crudes, 104@ 
10%c. 


Thursday, February 21, 1935. 


. 1178 1171 1178 a... 
. 1189 1183 1189 a... 
. 1198 1189 1198 a... 
. 1205 1199 1207 a 18 


(See page 35 for later markets.) 
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nd fair at 
h futures, 
ht. Crude 
, 10%e in 
id Texas, 

Market 


35. 


—Closing— 
sid. Asked, 


-. & ae 
50 a Bid 
59 a 1164 
60 a 1170 
60 a 1164 
60 a 1170 
169 a trad 
[70 a 1180 
179 a trad 
10%4¢. 


1935. 


-o. Se 
145 a Bid 
165 a trad 
165 a 11% 
162 a 1163 
165 a 11% 
169 a 1171 
170 a 1180 
178 a 1180 
ides, 10%e 


1935. 


ss 
1155 a Bid 
1166 a 1172 
1165 a 1180 
1179 a 1180 
1180 a 119 
1185 a trad 
1183 a 11% 
1192 a 119 
les, 10%e. 


, 1935. 
—— 
1160 a Bid 
1171 a 118 
1172 a 118 
1178 a 1180 
1180 a 11% 
1185 a trad 
1185 a 11% 
1195 a 11% 
des, 10%. 


20, 1935. 


— 

1165 a Bid 
1174 a 11% 

1175 a 11% 
1182 a 118 

1183 a 118 
7 1190 a tral 
1192 a 1200 
; 1200 a 124 
rudes, 10%4@ 


21, 1935. 

1 1178 a. 
3 1189 a. 
9 1198 a. 


9 1207 a 1 


markets.) 
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Market Active—New Highs Reached 
—Undertone Independently 
Strong—Cash Trade Reports Sat- 
isfactory—Crude at New Highs— 
Lard and Hogs Made New Sea- 


son's Top — Outside Markets . 


Failed to Hold Gold Clause De- 
cision Bulge. 


There was no particular change in 
conditions surrounding cottonseed oil 
the past week from those that have 
prevailed. Considerable activity con- 
tinued to characterize futures market, 
and prices easily established new high 
levels for season. Conditions, as far 
as the news was concerned, was bullish 
in character and the developments were 
not surprising. 


Reports from cash trade circles were 
of a satisfactory nature. Lard and hogs 
climbed to new season’s tops and the 
Government livestock report showed a 
drastic shrinkage in animal population, 
particularly hogs, compared with a year 
ago. Butter holdings are comparatively 
small compared with recent years. 


Technical position of market had 
been strengthened by realizing previous 
to gold clause decision. When it was 
announced that the Supreme Court had 
ruled in favor of the Government a gen- 
eral buying movement lifted cotton oil 
and allied products readily. There was 
reinstatement of sold-out lines, while 
the few shorts that stayed over the de- 
cision ran to cover. 


Outside Conditions Help Market 


A sharp upturn in all other markets 
also aided the oil trend somewhat, but 
the advance attracted considerable 
realizing. This, with subsequent weak- 
ness in outside markets, served to stay 
the advance in oil for the time being. 
The market, however, was very stub- 
born to selling pressure, and there was 
a good class of absorption on the small 
setbacks. 


The most bullish news of the week 
was the livestock report. ‘The Govern- 
ment placed the number of swine in the 
country on January 1 at 37,007,000 
head, against 57,177,000 head the pre- 
vious year and 61,598,000 two years 
ago. Number of cattle and calves was 
Placed at 60,667,000, against 68,290,000 
the previous year, and 65,704,000 two 
years ago. Sheep and lambs were esti- 
mated at 49,766,000, against 52,212,000 
last year, and 51,762,000 two years ago. 

The pig report was a confirmation of 
what had been anticipated, but the 
small numbers reported emphasized 
that there will be a comparatively small 
lard production for some little time to 
come. In addition, Government placed 
the cold storage holdings of butter on 


Week ending February 23, 1935 






Vegetable 


Meely Marper CMM 


February 1 at 18,984,000 lIbs., against 
75,995,000 lbs. last year, and a five-year 
February 1 average of 44,671,000 lbs. 


Crude Oil Strong 

Butter statistics attracted attention 
due to fact that prices held within strik- 
ing distance of the season’s top, creat- 
ing the impression that butter substi- 
tutes, which consume fair quantities of 
oil when competitive conditions are fa- 
vorable, was enjoying a better volume 
of distribution. Reports also indicated 
that cash trade in shortening was at a 
satisfactory pace, so that the impres- 
sion gained ground that February oil 
consumption would make a favorable 
showing compared with the previous 
year. 

Crude oil markets in the South were 
somewhat more active and strong, with 
sales at 10%c, or a new high for the 
season. The market was subsequently 
quoted at 1044 @10%c in the Southeast 
and Texas and 10%c in the Valley. 

It was announced officially that more 
than 450,000 farmers have signed ap- 
plications for the 1935 corn-hog adjust- 
ment control, or more than half of the 
number of applications that are ex- 
pected to be signed up this year. While 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
New Orleans 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 21, 1935.— 
Cotton oil is making new friends on ac- 
count of favorable action during weak- 
ness in other markets. Some profit 
taking continues and some short selling 
is reported but options still too low to 
permit of hedging and owners of pres- 
ent supply most likely need it for their 
spring and summer requirements. Crude 
10%ce bid for Valley with offerings ex- 
tremely light. Unsold crude oil stocks 
in the west said by some to be much 
smaller than generally realized. Re- 
fined oil dull but steady at around 11%4c 
lb., New Orleans. Soapstock stronger 
due to small offerings and generally 
higher levels for tallow and greases. 


Memphis 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 21, 1935.—Crude 
cottonseed oil nominal 101'4c lb. for Val- 
ley; forty-one per cent protein cotton- 
seed meal, $32.00, February shipment. 


Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Feb. 21, 1935.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 10%c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $36.50; hulls, $12.00. 





Ws 





it is anticipated that there will be some 
increase in the hog and corn allotments, 
the adjustments are expected to make 
for a continued tight position between 
supply and demand as far as the major 
edible fats are concerned, particularly 
in view of prospects of a moderate 
carryover of cotton oil at end of this 


season. 


COCOANUT OIL—Market was very 
steady with demand moderate. Strength 
in other oils and absence of copra quo- 
tations at times caused sellers to 
withdraw from market. At New York, 


prices were quoted nominally at 5%c. 


CORN OIL—A very firm situation 
surrounds this market. Last business 
confirmed at New York was at 10%c, 
but sellers’ ideas are around lic, Chi- 
cago. Supplies are reported light, but 
buyers were not inclined to follow the 
strength, although impressed by the 


continued upturns in cottonseed oil. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—tTrade was rather 
quiet and market firm in tone. Most 
western mills were quoting 8%c, but 
it was believed bids could shade that 


price slightly. 


PALM OIL—Market was quiet and 
situation at New York was nominally 
unchanged. Spot Nigre was quoted at 
4%4c; shipment Nigre, 4.40c; Sumatra, 


5¢ nominal. 


PALM KERNEL OIL — Trade was 
rather dull, and market was more or 
less nominal at New York. Price was 


quoted at 4.60c. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Trade was lim- 
ited, but market was steady. Barrels 
at New York were quoted at 8%c; 


tanks, 7%c 


RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Offerings were light 
and market steady at New York. De- 
mand was fair. Crude was quoted at 


10%c; yellow refined, 13% @13%c. 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 20, 1935. 


The cottonseed meal futures drifted 
lower in a dull and quiet market with 
little interest either way. The May po- 
sition held somewhat better than the 
other deliveries, closing at a decline of 
25c. The cash situation continues 
steady with reports of limited sales at 
unchanged prices. Final prices were 


25c to 60c lower. 


Cottonseed was very quiet and, in the 
absence of trading interest, prices were 


unchanged for the day. 
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FRACTIONS OF OUNCES 
MEAN DOLLARS OF 


Fairbanks precision bench dial 
scales prevent “‘overweights”’ on 


food products 


Where an ounce of overweight measure 
means the difference between profit and loss 
—where an inefficient weighing system is 
costing you money—there’s a place for a 
Fairbanks scale on your production line. 
Scale shown, sealed against moisture, weighs 
with true Fairbanks precision during sus- 
tained severe service. Polished cast alumi- 
num alloy platform is non-rusting, and in- 
ternal parts are unaffected by service where 
meat and brine impose unusual working con- 
ditions. 

Hams and bacon, as well as many other prod- 
ucts, can be quickly graded, marked and sent 
on their way with but a minimum of time. 
For complete information on this and other 
Fairbanks scales, write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 900 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. And 40 principal cities—a service 
station at each house. 


ERGEDRD THE 


6266—SA24.1 


cae 


AskK ANY MAYER USER 


The Man Who Knows 


Makers of the genu- 
ine H. J. Mayer 
Special 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- 
out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mett- 
wurst), Chili Con 
Carne, Rouladen 
Delicatessen, Won- 
der Pork Sausage 
Seasonings, 

Deal Lyone Season- 
ing and Special 
NEVERFAIL Curing 

Compounds, 


and let his experience 
guide you in buying 
seasoning! 


He’ll tell you that it is 
unexcelled for flavor 
and skillful blending— 
that it costs no more to 
use than ordinary sea- 
soning! 

Let us show you how 
MAYER Seasoning 
goes farther, gives bet- 
ter results and is always 
uniform and dependable. 


We use no substitutes 
or fillers, just the best 
spices that are grown! 














HJ. MAYER © SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. YW Canadian Office 


Chicago, IIl. 


Windsor, Ont. 
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HAMS SMOKED 
in WYNANTSKILL 


HAM BAGS 


actually shrink 
much less! 














Shrink savings alone pay the 
cost of WYNANTSKILL pro- 
tection many times. And be- 
sides, you get effective pro- 
tection against contamination 
and rough handling. 


Write for Samples! 





Write for Samples 


W YNANTSKILL MFG.CO.'.: 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. Corona, L.L., N. ¥. 


ot ee = Jos. W. Gates 

. McDermo 131 W. Oakdale Ave. 

“Laaeken” Gike Giensifie, Fe. 
Ardizzoni WwW. J. Newman 


Cc. M. ZO) 
2—41st Ave. 1005 Pearl St. 
994 ve. : 
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THURSDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 
Hog products eased slightly today on 
holiday evening-up, eastern commission 
house profit taking and a silght reac- 
tion in hog prices to a top of $9.00. 
Buying was scattered. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was moderately active in 
a mixed preholiday trade. Undertone 
was firm, market ignoring outside easi- 


ness. 
Tallow 
Tallow, extra, 65c f.o.b. 


Stearine 
Stearine, 11144@12c. 


Thursday's Lard Markets 

New York, Feb. 21, 1935.—Prices are 
for export; no tax. Lard, prime west- 
ern, $11.90@12.00; middle western, 
$11.90@12.00; city, 11%@11%c; re- 
fined Continent, 1244c; South American, 
12%@12%4c; Brazil kegs, 1244@12%c; 
compound, 13%c in carlots. 


DECEMBER EXPORTS OF FATS 


Exports of lard, neutral lard and 
cooking fats other than lard, with coun- 
tries of destination, are as follows: 

Other cook- Neutral 








Lard, ing fats, lard 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Di tereseos e8oacs sweres 51,570 
pele a ee 10,011 
Czechoslovakia er 
Germany ........ .070 366 
i tterccves’.. uemieee '  eepies 
Switzerland ..... 11,745,869 306 
Br. Honduras 36,730 270 
ee 493,590 2,000 
suatemala ...... 175,061 7,234 
Nicaragua ...... 21,839 1,723 
BED cccccccce 484 
EE ie 0. ort 175,150 10,542 3,371 
SSS 1,632,432 a weonee 
Dom, Rep. ...... 139,250 ese: 
Haiti, Rep. of.. 80,479 a” | Wenkees 
Virgin Is., U. 8. 14.041 2: ;. enemas 
Venezuela ...... 126,685 EE...” Sremates 
Un. of 8. Africa. 12,580 a. @eenbe 
BE Gesccccess 31,677 51,632 245 
16,170,178 115,344 125,224 
RR $1,510,497 $14,995 $12,893 


NO IMPORTS TO GERMANY 


Imports of American packinghouse 
products into Germany have declined to 
insignificant levels, according to the 
American consul at Hamburg. A lack 
of foreign exchange and the conse- 
quent disinclination of the import 
control board to issue permits for 
American products have turned an in- 
creased amount of attention toward the 
direct negotiation of barter agreements. 
The limitations of this method of doing 
business are commonly recognized, but 
under existing conditions such arrange- 
ments appear to be the most likely 
method of keeping American pork prod- 
ucts on the German market. 

In lard, Hungary is the leading 
Source of German imported supplies. 
Trade reports indicate that German 
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WEER'S CLOSING MARKETS 


clearing agreements with Hungary for 
1935 include the importing into Ger- 
many of 22,000,000 pounds of lard and 
3,307,000 pounds of fatbacks. The lard 
figure is only slightly larger than a 
single month’s exports of American lard 
to Germany a few years ago. In fat- 
backs, the quota is equivalent to about 
2 months’ exports to Germany in 1928 
or 1929. Denmark has been unable to 
fill her monthly lard quota, owing to the 
reduced production in that country. 
Imports of lard into Germany from all 
countries for 1934 were about 44 per 
cent below imports of preceding year. 


HULL OIL MARKETS 


Hull, England, Feb. 20, 1935. — (By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 30s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Feb. 22, 1935. 

General provision market dull and 
inactive. Fair demand for lard; no de- 
mand for hams. 

Thursday’s prices were: Hams, 
American cut, 84s; hams, long cut, 86s; 
Liverpool shoulders, square; none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, unquoted; bel- 
lies, English, 66s; Wiltshires, unquoted; 
Cumberland, exhausted; Canadian Wilt- 
shires, 70s; Canadian Cumberlands, 66s; 
spot lard, 638s. 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION PRICES 


Prices for 100 lbs. of quality product 
at Liverpool on Feb. 6, 1935, with com- 
parisons were as follows: 


Feb.6, Jan.30, Feb. 7, 
5. 1935. 1934. 


1935 
American green bellies..... “=. 50 $15.65 Nom. 
Danish green sides.......... 9.45 19.56 = = 
Canadian green sides........ 15:93 16.26 
American short green hams.. 19.60 20.10 a 3s 
American refined lard....... 13.04 13.04 6.64 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Feb. 21, 1935: 











Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS: 
} ead lbs.) choice aes 17.50 
° 14-00g 18.00 
.-- 11.00@14.00 
9.00@11.00 
‘90g 1800 
14.00@16.00 
11.00@14.00 
9.00@11.00 
oe oe eer ee 17.00@18.00 
LN ith awit we kn ane Vomwes- we ath amde whee 15.00@17.00 
PE Range <t0segseake rbwaek cabaate @15. 
STEERS: 

Cee ee ON MOND, 60S sck oe eeeeewcesasisc 17.50@18.50 18.50@19.50 18.50@19.50 18.00@20.00 
IN Avgkor has han bn a wen'enaeyade wae piel 16.00@17.50 16.00@18.50 16.00@18.50 16.00@18.00 

cow: 

PG uy baat dae Gouveeepunnestoxeaderee ee 11.00@12.50 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
Py tnkeneds eeucdeindencaceebende 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
ais Os 4.9:6.00 000s 4nseusbes uae cousins 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 

Fresh Veal: 
VEAL: . 

Se NI tench ahead aisn eee aaa ee meaes 12.00@13.00 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
hiss ¥eebecepbederdeustst 5ecdeeewes 11.00@12.00 13.00@14.50 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
Ds keen ebimeiacevenna dad) caskegels 10.00@11.00 12.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
NG ast hace VR stan sees ctcngunenanes 9.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB: 

(38 Ibs. down) choice..............ee08: 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17. 18.00 

ee ila wine sg. b6.dabibs cee chk gadwebaiae’ 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16. 17.00 
IL. i:snch stis Osumasetenasincdavenpude » 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
Ey 5 60.0 ovuccremedenbaweunscenieces 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 14, 15.00 

LAMB: 

ee GD SE, ove ceivicedenscoutvins 16.00@17.00 17.00@17.50 16.00@18.00 = 18.00 
ain i6strdin diaik dre acdsmnrere-che sie ara damaeiaats 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 17.00 
RII FO RERRN EES At WER 14.00@ 15.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 is oogis.0o -00 
GEN siete dake cibeases eceunveusenceues 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 

LAMB: 
— 2 Seer eee 15.00@16.00 15.50@16.50 16.00@17.00 17. 18.00 
rs. 6 0a winnidins 04,400 bN064 0400006 peeehs 14.00@15.00 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 16. 17.00 
MUTTON 
> (70 Ibs. down) good............- Sl! err eae 
SR ARS TE Le 5A, ENN RESP? 9. 10.00 scalaaiatesedn'ome 9.00@10.00 Radka cetatn 
enum iil -Giich > Natbeckureesns aeaweeae ee ee ee. Led peades< 8.00@ 9.00 —s... . ns se eee 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

icin cian toes Weewretencrens 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
Ae < crnoig thes auedicnncbaeaies 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
,, SS rrr por ree 6 1 17. 18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 

SE AEG cious HensGcsieees tansletnn 64 15.50@16.50 16.00@17.00 16.00@16.50 16.00@17.00 
SHOULDERS: N. Y. Style: Skinned: 
le Ds dca vcicnweccesneessigscuss W.COBIBGO i ccccedccce 15.00@16.00 15.50@16.50 
PICNICS: 
Oe i I hina bais.e<oycekn ic ewicn kee Se Cetuaneenre RED. . awddeteece “oS Sketenee 
BUTTS: Boston Style: 
Ges S0h. 90 06 654K ebewnsis erases WERT fc ewe ccece 18.00@19.00 17.50@18.50 
TRIMMINGS 
ees c-esiedt-ceqnekeeaseudcbaneee On. - -weseeesces » tdabucehaee s co aeasneel 
DU bhk ach enon dnicedneiiusstedr«kebes .” wscnecesee . ~peulpeawene.. “eens 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. 





(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago. 
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CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Chicago, Feb. 21, 1935. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Better grade fed steers and year- 
lings, steady, or practically as high as 
any time this season. Activity fea- 
tured week-end trade, especially on 
common and medium grade steers. 
These are fully steady and in instances 
25c higher. Very few strictly choice 
steers in run, spread of $8.50@12.50 
taking bulk of week’s crop; extreme 
top, $13.75; best light yearlings, $13.25; 
light steers, $13.70, not many weighty 
bullocks in crop. All she stock con- 
servatively 50c higher, instances more 
on inbetween grade heifers; best heif- 
ers, $10.75; bulk, $9.75 down to $6.50; 
weighty, heavy kosher cows, to $9.50; 
most beef cows, $5.00@7.00. Cutters 
closed at $3.25@4.25 mostly; bulls, firm; 
vealers, steady to 50c higher, better 
grades showing upturn, such offerings 
closing at $8.50@9.00; nine loads Cana- 
dian steers, $9.25@11.50, outside being 
paid for 1,450 lbs. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Generally 40@50c higher, all classes 
sharing upturn. Undertone was weak 
at close, and receipts were below last 
week and practically cut in half com- 
pared with year earlier. Week’s top, 
$9.10, highest since November, 1930; 
late top, $9.00; good to choice weights 
above 210 lbs., $8.85@8.95; 180 to 210 
lbs., $8.65@8.90; 160 to 180 lbs., $8.40 
@8.75; 140 to 160 lbs., $8.00@8.50; good 
to choice 100 to 140 lbs., $6.00@8.00; 
good packing sows, $8.15@8.30. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Slaughter lambs, weak to 25c lower; 
aged sheep, strong. Increased aggre- 
gate numbers and dull dressed trade 
were depressing factors in hoof trade, 
but shipper demand was fairly broad at 
finish. Week’s top slaughter lambs, 


$8.85, paid late for best lots to small 
killers; week’s bulk, $8.00@8.70 to all 
interests; medium 72- to 75-lb. kinds, 
occasionally downward to $7.65 and be- 
low; good to choice yearlings, $7.60@ 
7.75; bulk slaughter ewes, $4.50@5.25. 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Dureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Kansas City, Kans., Feb. 21, 1935. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
values were reduced mostly 25c, with 
spots as much as 50c off on better 
grades. Nothing strictly choice arrived. 
Top rested at $12.50 on choice 1,150-Ib. 
weights. Most fed offerings cleared 
from $8.25@11.50. Fed heifers and 
mixed yearlings were scarce, and prices 
are around 25c higher. Other butcher 
she stock held about steady. Bulls, 
mostly 25c higher; vealers, 50c@$1.00 
lower, late top, $8.00. 

HOGS—A stronger undertone fea- 
tured hog market all week, and prices 
are unevenly 15@30c higher than last 
Friday. Late top reached $8.60 on 
choice 220 lbs. and up; bulk more de- 
sirable 180- to 350-lb. weights, $8.35@ 
8.60; better grades 140- to 170-lb. 
weights, $7.50@8.25; packing sows, 10 
@15c higher at $7.50@8.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs, slow and un- 
even; closing values, steady to 15c un- 
der late last week, fed offerings show- 
ing the loss. Late in week best fed 
lambs sold at $8.10@8.25; most natives, 
$8.15 and down; mature sheep were 
scarce, and steady to 25c higher; best 
fat ewes, $5.25. 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, IIl., Feb. 21, 1935. 


CATTLE—Compared with the pre- 
ceding week’s close: Steers, steady; 





mixed yearlings and heifers, 50c higher; 
cowstuff, mostly steady, with some tops 
25c higher; bulls, 25c higher; vealers, 
25c lower. Top yearling steers brought 
$12.25; medium weight steers, $11.75; 
bulk steers, $7.00@9.75; most good 
kinds, $9.00@10.50. Top mixed year- 
lings scored $10.75; top heifers, $9.50; 
good and choice kinds, mostly $8.50@ 
9.50; medium fleshed offerings, $6.50@ 
8.00. Top beef cows brought $8.50; 
most sales, $4.00@6.00; cutters and low 
cutters, largely $2.25@3.50. Sausage 
bulls closed period at top of $5.25; final 
top on vealers, $8.50. 

HOGS—Swine prices advanced 
sharply to highest levels since Novem- 
ber, 1930, but reacted to finish 25@40c 
higher for week. Week’s top was $9.05, 
Thursday, supplies going at $8.70@8.90 
mostly; packing sows, $7.75@8.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs and sheep ruled 
strong to 25c higher for week; year- 
lings, steady. Lambs topped at $9.00; 
bulk, $8.25@8.75; yearlings, $7.25@ 
7.90; slaughter ewes, $4.00@5.35. 


OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 21, 1935. 
CATTLE—Although receipts were 
light, prices for practically all killing 
classes were under pressure, market 
carrying a slow weak to lower under- 
tone on each day. Compared with Fri- 
day of last week, current prices on fed 
steers and yearlings are unevenly 
barely steady to 25c lower, good to 
choice grades showing decline. Heif- 
ers, steady; best beef cows, fully 
steady; lower grades, barely steady to 
25c lower; bulls and vealers, about 
steady. Week’s top price of $13.25 was 
paid for choice 1,366-lb. and 1,144-lb. 

weights; choice 859-lb. heifers, $10.25. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday, 
hogs, 25@50c higher, underweights up 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 


HOGS— SHEEP —CALVES— CATTLE 
Hi. L. SPARKS & CO. 


L. f. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


BEN SHEPPARD 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 


Springfield, Mo. Telephone 2322 


National Stock Yards, Ill.—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
e Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 8 
Springfield, Mo.—Phone 3339 














HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 


National Stock Yards 
Illinois 
Phone East 21 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 
Phone Lincoln 3007 
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most. Thursday’s top, $8.60, with fol- 
lowing bulks: Good and choice 210 lbs. 
and up, $8.35@8.55; 180 to 210 Ibs., 
$8.10@8.35; 160 to 180 lbs., $7.75@ 
8.10; 140 to 160 Ibs., $7.25@7.75; 
slaughter pigs, $6.00@7.00; packing 
sows, mostly $8.00; stags, $7.00@7.50. 


SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Lambs, 10@15c lower; yearlings and 
aged sheep, steady; Thursday’s bulk fed 
wooled lambs, $8.25@8.45; top, $8.45; 
good and choice yearlings, $6.25@7.25; 
good and choice ewes, $4.25@5.50. 


ST. PAUL 


By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture. 
So. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 20, 1935. 

CATTLE—Slaughter steers were fully 
steady, good 1180-lb. Canadians earn- 
ing $10.75; others, $9.00@9.50, with 
good native fed steers at $9.50@10.50, 
lower grades, $5.50@7.00. Medium to 
good butcher heifers brought $6.50@ 
8.50; beef cows, $4.25@7.00; cutters, 
$3.00@4.00; common and medium bulls, 
$3.75@4.75; medium to choice vealers, 
$5.50@7.50. 

HOGS—Best hogs are nearing the 
$9.00 line, top Wednesday being $8.75 
although few sold above $8.65. Better 
grades, 200 lbs. up, brought $8.55@ 
8.65; 170 to 200 lbs., $8.25@8.50; 140 to 
160 lbs., $7.25@8.25; 100 to 130 lbs., 
$6.50@7.25; good sows, $8.00 and down. 


SHEEP—After a slow start, fat lamb 
trade worked out mostly steady with 
medium to choice grades selling at 
$7.75@8.25; plain and inbetween grades 
from $7.50 down to $5.00 or less. 
Slaughter ewes cashed at $3.50@5.00. 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 21, 1935. 

CATTLE—Slaughter steers and year- 
lings ruled strong to 25c higher this 
week under moderate receipts. Choice 
offerings were scarce, lower grades reg- 
istered maximum upturn; load lots of 
good to long yearlings and medium 
weight beeves, $11.15@11.50; a fairly 
liberal quota of short feeds, $8.50@ 
9.75. Heifers advanced 25c and cows 
25@50c. Several loads good heifers 
brought $8.50@9.25, beef cows bulked 
late at $4.50@6.00; low cutters and cut- 
ters earned $3.00@4.00. Bulls gained 
25@40c; medium grades, up to $5.15. 
Vealers found a slow market, very few 
selling above $7.00. 

HOGS—Dwindling supplies continued 
to boost hog values, and prices worked 
to highest level since November, 1930. 
Shipping demand proved a supporting 
factor. Compared with last Friday 
butchers showed 35@50c upturns; pack- 
ing sows, 10c higher. Closing top 
reached $8.50; bulk 200- to 300-lb. 
butchers, $8.35@8.50; good to choice 
160- to 200-Ib. lights, $7.75@8.35; 140- 
to 160-Ib. light lights, $7.25@7.75; 
slaughter pigs, mainly $5.50@7.00. 
Packing sows bulked at $7.75. 






Week ending February 23, 1935 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 21, 1935. 

Hog prices at 22 concentration points 
and 9 packing plants in Iowa and Min- 
nesota, after establishing new high 
marks since November, 1930, reacted 
Thursday. Compared with last week’s 
close, however, all grades and classes 
are uneven to 30@50c higher. Late 
sales 220 to 350 lbs., mostly $8.40@ 
8.70; bulk plant deliveries, $8.50@8.70; 
long rails, up to $8.75 and some above; 
200 to 220 lbs., mostly $8.35@8.65; 180 
to 200 Ibs., $8.20@8.55; 160 to 180 lbs., 
$7.70@8.25; 140 to 160 lbs., $6.80@ 
7.75; good packing sows, $7.55@7.95, 
few to $8.10. 

Receipts unloaded daily for the week 
ended Feb. 21, 1935, were reported as 
follows: 





This Last 

- week. week. 

ee Seer eee 17,100 18,900 
Sat., Feb. 16 22,600 
Mon., Feb. 18. oe > 49,400 
Tues., Feb. 19 ya 13,500 
he OS eee 3 15,900 
Thurs., Feb. < 19,800 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended February 16, 1935: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 16..... 152,000 319,000 251,000 
Previous week .......... 176,000 348,000 249,000 
: ey eae - 200,000 511,000 272,000 
EE Cawrasin cannons vem 159,000 656,000 348,000 
EE eee 158, 3, 340, 
BO, Sxoawniga nce taehserwa 176,000 756,000 368,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 
io. oo... 2, SS See ee ere 273,000 
PN WE 6 aré den eneonseesheseaenseeee 302,000 
EE: cals nigdiese©:<- neice Oni diem Gls Cea sea 448,000 
EES og SERGE Pere eee Reiss! AEN 432,000 
BEE © $345 ci O00 0 Kee oabsiee ke Se meds eeaewel 567,000 
DE sch tanwdied ot neelngdaaeebanwraen ae ites 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 16....113,000 236,000 177,000 
PRUOVIOES WEEK ..cccccess 130,000 264,000 181,000 
EE tnbuee 65 sas kee ter ste 1 390,000 201,000 
SRE eT eS 119,000 374,000 250,000 
eer 124,000 511,000 248,000 
SE edeboaseuetsawenens 138,000 515,000 281,000 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Feb. 15, 1935: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 15. week. 1934. 








Dn chee ino biee 86,351 88,936 99,813 
Kansas City, Kans....... 30,461 30,256 36,761 
OT 22,985 17,934 41,615 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 41, 2. 44,319 37,211 
Sioux City 14, i 31,588 
St. Joseph a t 2, 21,023 
Re eRe oo 78 32,236 
N. Y., Newark & J. C.. y 44,824 
(a er eee 264,080 279,540 345,071 





LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED 


Livestock prices at Chicago during 
January, 1935, with comparisons: 


Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1935. 1934. 1934. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS, 
Steers— 


550-900 Ibs., Sete ‘ Sie 4 $ 8.72 $ 6.89 
wood .. 7.64 6.26 
Stedtura”” e 750 5.71 5.36 
Common . 5.38 3.72 4.00 
900-1100 Ibs., Choice ... 11.32 9.42 6.71 
Good .... 9.97 8.08 6.05 
Medium . 7.71 5.73 5.24 
Common . 5.70 4.06 3.97 
1100-1300 lbs., Choice ... 11.76 9.92 6.35 
Good .... 10.09 8.21 5.63 
Medium . 8.08 5.90 4.60 
1300-1500 Ibs., Choice ... 11.75 10.06 5.57 
Good .... 10.27 8.26 4.62 
Heifers— 
550-750 Ibs., Choice ... 9.21 8.04 6.36 
eS 365 ae 6.62 5.41 
Com.&med. 5.67 4.14 3.87 
750-900 Ibs., Gd. & ch.. 8.83 7.16 5.36 
Com.&med. 5.67 4.15 3.92 
Cows— 
I eee eee 5.79 4.40 3.49 
Common and medium .... 3.97 2.88 2.76 
Low cutter and cutter.... 2.55 1.82 2.07 
Bulls (yearlings excluded)— 
a ee ee 4.59 3.38 3.25 
Cutter, Com. and Med. .. 3.98 2.88 2.88 
Vealers— 
Good and choice .......... 8.03 5.87 6.01 
i andes atin. cns40%e 6.26 4.58 4.70 
Cull and common ........ 5.01 3.54 3.74 
Calves, 250-500 Ibs. 
Good and choice.......... 7.21 5.74 4.22 
Common and medium...... 4.66 3.44 3.11 


HOGS. 
Light light, 140-160 lbs.— 
Good and choice ........ 7.16 4.84 3.33 
6.86 oe 


HEE tn kncentetieanvene 

Light weight- 
160-180 lbs., good and ch... 7.43 5.40 3.52 
OS PR ee ee 7.19 os 
180-200 Ibs., good and ch.. 7.65 5.83 3.63 
erence 7.47 


Medium weight— 


200-220 Ibs., good and ch... 7.77 6.14 3.63 

220-250 Ibs., good and ch... 7.87 6.32 3.56 
Heavy weight— 

250-290 Ibs., good and ch.. 7.90 6.39 3.45 

290-350 Ibs., good and ch.. 7.90 6.39 3.29 
Packing sows— 

275-350 Ibs., good ........ 7.39 5.95 2.95 

350-425 lIbs., good ........ 7.34 5.90 2.85 

425-550 lbs., good ........ 7.26 5.84 2.74 

275-550 Ibs., medium...... 6.81 5.52 2.69 
Slaughter pigs, 100-140 lbs.— 

Good and choice.......... 6.17 3.70 2.62 

PN we chcvcwesesnen vee 5.64 eees cee 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Lambs— 

90 lbs. down, Gd. & ch. 8.81 7.59 8.33 

Com.&me ~¢ 7.52 6.57 6.87 

90-98 Ibs., Gd. & ¢ awa é0¢% 7.95 

98-110 lbs., Gd. & = Seow eee 
Yearling wethers— 

90-110 Ibs., Gd. & ch. 7.54 6.38 6.44 

Medium 6.63 5.64 4.99 

Ewes— 

90-120 Ibs., Gd. & ch. 4.24 2.80 3.50 

120-150 lbs., Gd. & ch. 3.97 2.61 3.12 

All wts., Com.&med. 3.41 2.17 2.26 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read chapter 2 of “PorK PACK- 
ING,” The National Provisioner’s latest 
book. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1935, 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cuicago er é 6,000 2,000 
Kansas City eses 


St. Paul 

Fort Worth 

Denver 

Louisville 

Wichita 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 100 
Buffalo yikes 
Nashville 200 2 
Oklahoma City 200 400 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1935. 


Chicago 11,000 20,000 
Kansas City a .. 9,000 4,000 
7,000 
3,500 


Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City f 1,300 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1935. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 1,400 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1935. 


St. Pau 

Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland ... 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1935. 


Chicago 14,000 
Kansas City 2,000 3,000 
7,500 
8,500 


~ 


A ONCD ROOD 


St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 


od 


gususeesgeusesezess 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1935. 


Chicago 11,000 
Kansas City y 
Omaha 

St. 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

St. Paul 

Fort Worth 

Denver 

Wichita 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh .. 

Cincinnati 

Buffalo 


2353 


sit nt copa coms he 
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> > 
SS355 


$3332 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, Feb. 21, 1935: 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded): CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA, KANS. CITY. 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch. 7. 8.55 $7.75@ 8.50 $7.25@ 8.00 $7.40 
7.40@ 8. 7.50@ 8.25 15 6.75 


nm 
is] 
ic 
> 
8 


8.00 
7.75 
8.40 


nn 


MMMWNI OITA 


Medium 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch 
Medium 
(180-200 
Medium 
Medium wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch. 
(220-250 lbs.) gd-ch 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch 
PACKING SOWS: 
(275-350 lbs.) good 
(350-425 Ibs.) good 
(425-550 lbs.) good 
(275@ 550 lbs.) medium .... 
SLAUGHTER PIGS: 
(100-140 lbs.) gd-ch. 6.00@ 8.10 
Medium 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs ex.). 
Slaughter Cattle, Calves and Vealers: 
STEERS: 
(550-900 lbs.) choice 11.50@13.00 
Good 9.50@12.50 
Medium 7.50@ 9.75 
Common 5.00@ 8.25 
STEERS: 
(900-1100 lbs.) choice 12.50@13.75 
Good -75@13.00 
Medium 8.25@10.25 
Common 5.50@ 8.50 
STEERS: 
(1100-1300 Ibs.) choice .....13.00@14.00 12.50@13.50 1 
Goor 10.25@13.00 9.50@12.50 
8.50@10.50 7.25@ 9.50 
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STEERS: 
(1300-1500 Ibs.) choice ...... 13.25@14.00 12.50@13.50 12.25@13.50 12.00@13.00 
Good -50@13.25 9.50@12.50 10.00@12.25 

HEIFERS: 

550-750 lbs.) choice 50@11.50 9.50@10.50 9.25@10.25 
Good -25@10.50 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 
Common-med. -75@ 9.25 4.75@ 8.50 4.25@ 8.00 
HEIFERS: 
(750-900 Ibs.) 
Com-med., 
COWS: 
Good 
Com-med. 
Low-cut-cut 
BULLS: (Yris. Ex.) (Beef) 
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VEALERS: 


Gd-ch. 
Medium 
Cul-com. 


CALVES: 
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Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 


Com-med 

(90-98 Ibs.) 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch. 
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EWES: 
(90-120 lbs.) gd-ch. 
(120-150 lbs.) gd-ch. 
(All weights) com-med. 
*Quotations based on ewes and wethers. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS = "33,80 
St. Joseph .. 
Sioux City .. 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- Wichita 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended February 16, Philadelphia 
1935. ————. . ox = 
1 New Yor ersey City. 5 
CATTLE Oklahoma City 7,985 
Cor. Cincinnati 
week, 


1934. 


Chicago 4 35,000 
Kansas City 1 26,220 
Omah 12,1 


alg 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City ’ 5 
Wichita -. 2,458 Kansas City ... 
Fort Worth a ee 2,541 Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey Cit 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 7 y 
Denver ,024 906 Philadelphia 
St. Paul . Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey 
eel Oklahoma City 
169, 267 Cincinnati 
Denver 
St. Paul 
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Chicago 5 105,641 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, February 
6, 1935, with comparisons, are reported to The 


National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. 
Armour and Co.......... 3,893 
Swift & CO......+eeeeeee 3,024 
Morris & OO. csecéduceseee 1,756 
Wilson & Co......+ wedee 2,501 
anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.... 1,290 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 1,804 
ShipperS «--++e-eeeeee eee 7,964 
OTNETS .-- + eee eeeeereeeee 9,52 


Sheep. 


Brennan Pkg. Co., 2,247 hogs; Hygrade Food 








products Corp., 358 hogs; Agar Pkg. 3,202 
hogs. 
Total: 32,357 cattle; 6,483 calves; 56,855 hogs; 
53,641 sheep. a 
Not including 1,202 cattle, 1,547 41,038 
hogs and 6,026 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. . Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,462 514 2,669 
Cudahy Pkg. Oo..... 1,602 869 
Morris & Co........ 1,724 451 
Swift & Co......... 1,699 693 
Wilson & Co....... 1,339 66: 
Kornblum & Son.... 382 
Independent Pkg. Co. _.... 
Others ...---eeeeeee 5,092 447 
Betel ..cccoscesce 13,300 3,651 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and ‘ 
Calves. Sheep. 
Armour and Co......--.. 3,500 2,310 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.......... ae +4 4,700 
Dold Pkg. C0...cccccovee f eee 
Morris & CO......-.+.+-- 1,312 816 
Gs OD. ccvcavscccees 3,809 4,863 
QURETS 2. ccccccccccccess eves . 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 15 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 


Co., 37 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 


21 cattle; 


Omaha Pkg. Co., 93 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 47 


cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 60 cattle; 


Lincoln 


Pkg. Co., 318 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 301 cattle; 
Wilson & Co., 304 cattle. 

Total: 13,342 cattle and calves; 
12,689 sheep. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 





ee 9,974 5,640 


Not including 2,592 cattle, 2,416 
hogs and 774 sheep bought direct. 








ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co......... 1,691 541 
Armour and Co..... 1,983 551 
ee 1,076 79 
ME scecccecewell 4,750 1,171 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,044 268 
Armour and Co..... 2,340 299 
 £ aaa 1,616 278 
Pe 1,843 
a 267 21 
MEE cvccvcsesves 8,110 920 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Armour and Co..... 1,745 555 
Wilson & Co........ 1,615 686 
BT esas ss0cceaee 280 36 

BE, veccctcsceels 3,640 1,277 


Not including 34 cattle and 425 hogs 
direct. 


WICHITA. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 893 724 
) 354 





Deld Pkg. Co....... 114 
Wichita D. B. Co... Pee 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 96 
Fred W. Dold & Sons 138 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 81 
Wichita Pkg. Co.... 49 

ss < ws cic waar 1,620 838 

MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 2,742 6,75 





United Dressed Beef. 35 


R. Gumz & Co...... 72 ras 
Armour & Co., Mil. 1,000 3,385 
N. Y. B. D. M. Co. 40 aye 
RIE ee: 47 64 
RRR RE i> 772 390 


ar 4,808 10,591 
































Week ending February 23, 1935 


33,443 hogs; 


Sheep. 
1,427 
1,295 





27,997 


Sheep. 
11,976 
5,980 
1,054 
19,000 


Sheep. 


Sheep. 
367 
520 

~~ 887 

bought 


Sheep. 
1,708 


1,713 


Sheep. 
979 





84 





1,071 





























DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 941 171 = 8,306 «13,268 
Swift & Co......... 682 189 3,581 5,383 
GE k seccavcgbees 1,401 304 2,297 6,523 
eer 3,024 664 9,184 25,174 
ST. PAUL 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 3,628 3,454 5,513 4,009 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 450 1,320 ie ecie ogee 
Swift & Co......... 4,909 4,502 7,669 5,642 
United Pkg. Co...... 2,101 271 Sane nate 
eae. 1,266 6 3,398 230 
eS 12,444 9,553 16,580 9,881 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,867 510 4,645 1,779 
Armour and Co..... 812 106 = 2,057 es 
Hilgemeier Bros. . 5 ince 867 
) .. ., 105 13 ene 
Stumpf Bros. ...... aaa onde 85 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 2 2 126 
Indiana Prov. Co.... 40 32 125 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 45 ane 201 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 29 wow Snes e009 
Art Wabnitz ....... 13 115 ee i 
SEE nckvcnensee 1,612 1,168 12,013 7,862 
GHEE Sanceecivetes 565 62 83 612 
WOE. vssecakesaue 5,185 2,008 20,202 10,264 
CINCINNATI, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... eese — 27 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... 23 cane 198 eens 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,550 329 83,902 232 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 2s 5 sar 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 3 Hees 250 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 25 2 1,688 oe 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 3 odes 454 enn 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 143 254 ones 37 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. 21 vena. ae oepe 
John F, Stegner & Co. 352 160 inben 22 
OO 224 268 2,095 388 
EE ack ea newiane 1,228 556 190 270 
TE .whadsctese<s 3,595 1,574 10,346 976 


Not including 471 cattle, 19 calves and 4,277 
hogs bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Feb. 16, 1935, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
Feb. 16. week. 1934. 


NGS lis vile nh oo da ak 
Kansas City 
ate seieee 
East St. Louis.... 
St. Joseph ....... 
Sioux City ...... 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita ..... 
OO eee 
St. Pagl ... 
Milwaukee ..... 
Indianapolis oe 
Cincinnati ........ 







NS ins san con-0 Couture F 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


SE. SEE Ssvncteccessave 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita ... 


ED ncccecvsucds 20,202 
CED Sasccescvesedsé 10,346 











CORD cnsedccciendivses 53,641 
ee Gc cccckcvvces 17,286 
Omaha 


21,070 21,716 

643 355 
Pas Cabbecudetese 1,713 1,182 1,354 
19,180 24,661 
BE, TD Secccosevseccess 9,881 9,340 


Indianapolis 25,549 8,097 
ee 976 12,047 1,324 


DOR vccccvcsevcvesees 177,885 208,005 206,395 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Feb. 16, 1935: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











Jersey City ...;.... 4,219 8,425 5,092 28,473 
Central Union ..... 2,314 1,277 -.s. 5,883 
New York ...cccece 281 2,246 10,524 4,925 

TOM. vescacccecse 6,814 11,948 15,616 39,281 
Previous week ..... 7,441 12,096 15,886 40,251 
Two weeks ago..... 7,309 16,048 18,406 35,610 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


RECEIPTS. 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Mon., Feb. 11....10,046 2,260 
Tues., Feb. 12... 6,982 2,225 
Wed., Feb. 13... 8,923 1,486 


Sheep. 
12,345 
18,914 7,163 
13,431 12,940 




















Thurs., Feb. 14... 4,376 1,497 15,186 11,300 
Wei., Feb. 16..... 2,275 100 11,495 10,427 
Sat., Feb. 16..... 300 100 6,000 2,000 
Total this week. .32,902 7,973 1, 56,175 
Previous week ..35,790 8,643 101,914 64,593 
SOP GOS: sgncnwes 49,128 10,352 145,719 55,692 
Two years ago...33,042 10,476 140,142 91,688 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 11... .* 1,945 256 5,257 4,756 
Tues., Feb. 12.... 1,530 486 2,987 2,780 
Wed., Feb. 13.... 2,833 285 1,555 3,561 
Thurs., Feb. 14.. 1,228 388 2,847 3,231 
Wel. Feb. 38.<<.. 426 aeee 3,169 3,815 
Sat., Feb. 16..... 100 wapk 1,000 ,000 
Total this week.. 8,062 1,415 16,815 19,1438 
Previous week... 8,442 1,332 17,732 19,143 
TOW GO6 otis. 13,038 884 28,330 12,237 
Two years ago...10,430 531 14,381 27,315 


Total receipts for month and year to Feb. 16, 
with comparisons: 





—February— ———Year. 

1935. 1934. 1935. 1934. 
Onttle cccscces 74,014 101,976 281,425 816,311 
Se. 2460000 17,832 23,52 72,135 67,032 
Hogs .........212,669 296, 720,838 1,206,567 
GE veitsiunce 136,800 126,186 446,145 418,758 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Feb. 16.$10.55 $ 8.25 $425 §$ 8.35 
10.25 8.00 4.00 8.30 





Previous week 

ea - 5.60 4.50 4.35 9.45 
ee - 4.80 3.60 2.30 5.75 
1932 6.35 3.90 2.75 6.05 
ae - 8.20 6.90 3.75 8.20 
ae - 12.35 10.75 4.85 10.65 





Av. 1930-1934 ....$ 7.45 $ 5.95 $3.60 § 8.00 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS, 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 16...... 25,262 78,841 





36,017 
Previous week .......... 25,194 72,232 1, 
GD ceWondcedsesesiessses 36,3 126,900 44,300 
BE $b:44604 +444 teackobbe 22,612 125,761 64,373 
MD €hanicwegers sack ekerh 25, 139,684 52,879 
M804 Shatin das eteleeees 28,033 128,822 083 
WEEE. S46ctasseecreniaage 23,752 152,297 60,241 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

Week ended Feb. 16.. 91,600 226 $ 8.60 $ 8.25 

Previous week ....... 101,914 223 8.30 8.00 

BEE bidicateeécwwnioded 145,719 223 4.85 4.50 

SD 04.42s000s0abbceem 140,142 234 3.85 3.60 

SE a 174,988 236 4.30 3.90 
ME Swaawaciascaneten 68,923 235 8.00 6. 

BEE wWetcte. anauceseut 209,062 231 11.35 10.75 

Av. 1930-1934 ...... 167,800 231 $6.45 $ 5.95 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Feb. 15, 1935: 





Week ended Feb. 15............ - 86,351 
Previous week .... 936 
Weer O80: scacecc - 99,813 
1933 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Feb. 21, 1935, were as follows: 

Week ended Prev. 
Feb. 21. week. 





Packers’ purchases ............ 24,368 41,484 
Direct to packers. ..........ce0 36,087 45,751 
Shippers’ purchases ........... 12,959 16,249 

WED = ectneGkawaleatacubawenne 73,414 103,484 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Livestock receipts at three large 
West coast markets for five-day period 
ended Feb. 15: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Los Angeles ........ 6,088 1,551 599 2,309 
San Francisco ...... 875 cose 2ST 1,608 
| SSS 1,800 115 3,700 2,575 


In addition to the above were direct 
shipments to Los Angeles packers: 
cattle, 100 cars; hogs, 92 cars; sheep, 
50 cars. San Francisco direct ship- 
ments: 125 cattle, 100 calves, 2,000 
hogs and no sheep. 
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INCOME TAX CHANGES 


(Continued from page 21.) 
per cent, regardless of the time period 
involved. 

Here’s another “but,” and a mighty 
important one: After figuring all the 
gains and losses from securities and 
other property in the manner just men- 
tioned, if the net result is a loss, the 
loss is deductible only up to $2,000. 
Any losses in excess of that amount 
pass out of the picture, so to speak. 
And note that the $2,000 loss restric- 
tion applies to corporations as well as 
to individuals. 


Family Transactions 

There is still another “stop” sign on 
losses. No more can a man sell prop- 
erty to his wife and take a tax loss. 
Nor is the wife the only one singled 
out. Any sales, directly or indirectly, 
to a member of the family precludes a 
loss deduction. By family is meant 
husband and wife, brothers and sisters, 
parents and children. Thus, if a man 
sold stock at a loss to his sister, or 
father, or child, etc., the loss could not 
be deducted regardless of its amount, 
and regardless of the period he held 
the stock. 

The law goes even further. It im- 
poses the same limitation on sales to 
a corporation, 50 per cent of whose 
stock is owned by the taxpayer or the 
other members of his family, or both. 
Accordingly, if a father sold property 
at a loss to a corporation in which his 
daughter owned 25 per cent of the 
stock and his brother 25 per cent, the 
loss would not be deductible. 


“Incorporated Pocketbook” 


In order to curb what was regarded 
as a favorite tax pastime of incorpora- 
ting a company and saving up profits 
through it, free from tax to the indi- 
vidual, a new and stiff tax on personal 
holding corporations has been intro- 
duced. A personal holding company is 
one, 80 per cent of whose gross income 
is derived from dividends, interest, 
royalties, annuities, and security profits. 
In addition, 50 per cent of its stock 
must be owned by not more than five 
individuals. For this purpose, all mem- 
bers of a family are regarded as one 
individual representing one ownership. 


Every corporation that answers this 
description is subject to a surtax of 
30 per cent on the first $100,000 of its 
undistributed income, and 40 per cent 
on the remainder. Because of the dras- 
tic tax, liberal provisions for special de- 
ductions are made in determining the 
amount of income subject to this tax, 
including, among other things, reason- 
able amounts needed or set aside to take 
care of indebtedness incurred prior to 
1934. The tax is eliminated entirely by 
paying out the remaining income as 
dividends during the year, in which 
event, of course, the stockholders must 
report the dividends in their own re- 
turns. 


Closely related to this tax is the sur- 
tax on all other corporations that im- 
properly accumulate surplus instead of 
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declaring dividends. In the old law, a 
50 per cent surtax was imposed on the 
income of such corporations. Now, the 
rates are reduced to 25 per cent of the 
income up to $100,000, and 35 per cent 
on the remainder. Here again, divi- 
dends paid out during the year can be 
deducted in figuring the amount sub- 
ject to the tax. This deduction was not 
provided under the previous law. 


Publicity of Payments 

Every taxpayer must file with his re- 
turn a pink slip showing amount of in- 
come reported, deductions taken and tax 
paid. If he doesn’t, a $5 fine is im- 
posed and the Collector of Internal 
Revenue fills out the slip instead. This 
applies not only to individuals, but also 
to partnerships, trusts, corporations, 
etc. These pink slips will then be 
available for public eaxmination and in- 
spection at the collectors’ offices for 
three years. The underlying thought is 
to bring to the government’s attention, 
through the public, tax slackers. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week Feb. 14, 
1935: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 
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LIVESTOCK AT 62 MARKETS 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 62 leading markets in Jan., 1935: 
Total 


ship- 
ments. 


Local 

Receipts. slaughter. 
*CATTLE. 

SOE cnscescgeseues 1,307,592 
Jan. av. 5 years... .1,041,497 
CALVES. 
581,301 


813,468 
619,529 


473,281 
404,089 


Total 
Jan. av. 5 


412,927 176,019 

139,917 
HOGS. 

erbntesescesee 2,421,815 

- 4,244,604 

SHEEP, 


TE i ccatduceseaes 1,748,769 
Jan. av. 5 years... .2,035,066 1,181,628 


*Figures include government purchases. 


Total 
Jan, av. 5 years... 


763,770 
1,448,967 


719,608 
853,433 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES 


Saturday, Feb. 16, 1935—Close: Mar. 
9.60@9.69; June 9.95@9.97 sales; Sept. 
10.25@10.28 sales; Dec. 10.60n; sales 36 
lots. Closing 2@5 lower. 


Monday, Feb. 18, 1985—Close: Mar. 
9.85n; June 10.18 sale; Sept. 10.50@ 
10.52; Dec. 10.80@10.88; sales 152 lots, 
Closing 20@25 higher. 

Tuesday, Feb. 19, 1935—Close: Mar. 
9.66@9.70; June 10.01@10.02; Sept, 
10.32@10.35; Dec. 10.62@10.70; sales 81 
lots. Closing 17@19 lower. 


Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1935—Close: 
Mar. 9.50n; June 9.88 sale; Sept. 10.16 
sale; Dec. 10.50 sale; sales 89 lots. Clos- 
ing 12@16 lower. 

Thursday, Feb. 21, 1935—Close: Mar. 
9.45n; June 9.81 sale; Sept. 10.12@ 
10.13; Dec. 10.46 sale; sales 95 lots, 
Closing 4@7 lower. 

Friday, Feb. 22, 1935—Holiday. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 16, 1935, were 
4,993,000 lbs.; previous week, 6,221,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,699,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to February 16 
this year, 39,770,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 33,644,000 lbs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended February 16, 1935, were 
6,630,000 Ibs.; previous week, 7,559,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,926,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to February 16 this 
year, 54,444,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 31,014,000 Ibs. 


JAN. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS 


Federal inspected slaughter of all 
classes of livestock during Jan., 1935: 


Sheep and 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. lambs.* 
“Baltimore () () 
Buffalo y 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Detroit 


- Fort Worth 


73,400 
25,876 


Kansas City 
Milwaukee 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 34,339 
South St. 
Paul 57,396 
All other 
stations 347,505 
Total: 
-, 35 977,018 511,523 3,047,083 
-» "34 831,356 471,222 5,390,940 1,406,646 
ended 


. € 

., 35 9,359,851 4,730,005 23,377,432 11,187,068 
. ended 

Jan., ’34 5,603,845 2,974,704 27,908,281 10,360,779 

New York, Brooklyn, 

Jersey City and 

Newark(*) 44,733 


56,229 
154,660 


115,818 
1,506,596 


67,082 180,652 262,139 


(2) Included in ‘All other stations.’’ 


(?) The slaughter figures in this group of cities 
are included in the figures above for ‘‘New York 
and ‘‘All other stations’? and are combined here 
to show total in the Greater New York District. 


Have you read “Pork Packing,” THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER’s latest book? 


The National Provisioner 
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Chicago 

PACKER HIDES—Trading was ‘very 
moderate this week in the packer hide 
market, a total of about 35,000 hides 
being reported so far, this including 
16,000 heavy native cows moved by two 
packers at the close of last week. Cows 
of all descriptions moved at %c ad- 
vance. 

Prices on the hide futures market 
bounded upward about 4c immediately 
following the decision on the gold 
clause, resulting in higher bids from 
Exchange operators for light native 
cows; however, the advance was more 
than lost later and the bids were re- 
duced 4c. 


Packers could readily move branded 
steers at last trading prices, and a fair 
demand exists for native steers same 
basis; however, killers are averse to 
moving these descriptions alone, in view 
of the indicated future scarcity of heavy 
hides, and want to move cows in com- 
bination with steers. 


Native steers could be sold at 11c for 
straight weights; one packer sold a car 
all-heavies, earlier salting, at 11%4c, a 
premium for heavies. Extreme light 
native steers sold to tanners previous 
week at 9c. Last trading prices are bid 
for branded steers, 10%c for butt 
brands, 10c for Colorados, and 10%c 
for heavy Texas; packers’ ideas, 4c 
more. Light Texas steers 10c, nom.; 
extreme light Texas 8144 @84c, nom. 

Two packers sold 16,000 heavy native 
cows at end of last week at 814c, or 
\%c up; 800 Jan.-Feb. sold this week at 
84sc, understood, to a dealer. One lot 
of 5,000 Milwaukee Dec.-Jan. light na- 
tive cows sold at 8%c, up %4c; another 
lot of 9,000 Indianapolis Dec.-Jan. light 
cows moved on split weights, under 43- 
Ib. at 8%c, and 43-lb. up at 9c. River 
point light cows are offered at 9c; tan- 
ners’ ideas 844c at present. One lot of 
2,700 Dec.-Jan. branded cows sold to 
traders at 844c; tanners bidding 8c. 


Native bulls 74%4c, branded 6c. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—Chicago 
small packer all-weight quotable in a 
nominal way 8%@8%c, selected, for 
native steers and cows, branded 1c less. 
Outside small packer lots range 74@ 
7T%c, selected, for good natives, with 
branded %c less; less desirable lots 
ranging %4@ ‘6c less. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Fair trade this week in South Ameri- 
can market, with final sales showing 
about %c advance over last week. Late 
last week 2,000 Argentine steers sold 
to Germany at 65% pesos, equal to 
l0tie, cif. New York, as against 65 
pesos or 10%c earlier; also 4,000 light 
Steers at 61 pesos or 10xsc, followed by 
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3,000 more light steers at 10%c. Later 
4,000 Argentine steers sold equal to 
10%c. Mid-week, 8,000 more Argentine 
steers sold at 66% pesos or 10tic, fol- 
lowed by 4,000 Smithfields same basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Offerings fairly 
liberal but holders firm in their ideas 
of value; demand less active, pending 
some definite trading to establish the 
market on big packer light cows. All- 
weights quoted around 5%c, selected, 
delivered, for trimmed hides around 47- 
lb. average. Heavy steers and cows 
slow and usually quoted 5%c, nom., 
with 5% @6c asked. Bids of 6%c re- 
ported for buff weights, with 6c 
asked. Extremes range 6% @7c, top re- 
cently paid, and up 7%c asked; some 
especially good lots were reported early 
at 74ec. Bulls and glues quoted around 
3%ec, delivered. All-weight branded 
4% @4%c¢, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS — Packer calfskins ac- 
tive, about 65,000 more moving this 
week at firm prices. Following the sale 
late last week of 20,000 Nov.-Dec. and 
a few Jan. heavy calf previously re- 
ported at 15c for northern points and 
14c for River points, another packer 
sold 5,000 heavies same basis, and a 
third packer moved couple cars Nov.- 
Dec. calf quietly. At close of last week, 
fourth packer sold 21,000 picked point 
heavies at 15%c. Early this week 
13,000 Nov.-Dec. light calf, under 9%4- 
lb., sold at 13c, steady; 12,000 St. Paul 
heavies sold at 15%c; 2,600 Milwaukee 
all-weights sold at 1344c, mostly lights. 

Chicago city calfskins firm; couple 
cars 8/10-lb. sold early at 10%c and 
this is now bid; 10/15-Ib. last sold at 
12c and now bid. Outside cities, 8/15- 
lb., quotable 11@11%c; mixed cities and 
countries 8144@9c; straight countries 7 
@7%ec. Chicago city light calf and 
deacons last sold at 85c. 

KIPSKINS — One packer late this 
week sold 7,000 Jan. native kipskins at 
10%c for northerns, steady price; over- 
weights last sold at 94%c for northerns 
and branded 742c. Another packer de- 
clined 1044c for natives, asking 11c. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
9%c. Outside cities quoted around 
9%4c; mixed cities and countries 74@ 
8c; straight countries down to 64%@ 
6%c. Packer Jan. regular slunks sold 
at 65c. 

HORSEHIDES — Market about un- 
changed and steady to firm, with good 
city renderers quoted $2.90@3.10 at Chi- 
cago, and up to $3.50 in the eastern 
market; mixed city and country lots 
usually $2.60@2.80. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts easier at 
10@1lc, Chicago, for full wools, al- 
though slightly higher quoted in the 
East. Shearling production still so 


light that it is difficult to quote the 
market, due to lack of business; one 
house reports production for past two 
months less than fifty per cent of pro- 
duction for same period last year. Last 
reported sale was a few at 70c for No. 
1’s and 60c for No. 2’s, with No. 3’s 
included but these quoted around 40@ 
45c nom.; these prices reported obtain- 
able in some directions, while others 
quote 5c lower. Pickled skins about 
steady, with $2.75 doz. obtainable at 
Chicago for Feb. skin and $3.00 asked, 
with high ribs out and moving sepa- 
rately at $2.00. Big packer lamb pelts 
a bit easier at $1.70 per cwt live lamb 
asked, or $1.830@1.40 each. Outside 
small packer pelts 90c@$1.00 each. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES — Market quiet, 
awaiting some activity in the western 
market. Two packers sold Jan. native 
steers earlier at 11c; other packers hold 
Jan. natives and all hold Jan. branded 
steers, with 10%c reported available 
for butt brands and 10c for Colorados. 

CALFSKINS—Market steady to firm 
but trading quiet, with higher prices 
asked. Last trading in collectors’ calf 
was 4-5’s at 90c, 5-7’s at $1.10, 7-9’s at 
$1.35, and 9-12’s at $2.15, with $2.40 
asked for 12/17 veal kips; holders talk- 
ing 5c higher. Packers’ last sales were 
5-7’s at $1.25, 7-9’s at $1.50 and 9-12’s 
at $2.30, and 5c higher asked all 
around. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 22, 1935, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES, 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Feb. 22. week. 1934. 
Spr. nat. strs. @12n @i2n 10 @10% 
Hvy. nat. strs. @l11b @11b ‘@10 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @10%b @10%b @10 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

a @10%b @10%b @10 
Hvy. Col.strs. @10b @10b @ 9% 
Ex-light Tex. 

SE... Koss 84@ 8%n @ 8%n @ 9% 
Brnd’d cows. @ 8% @ 8% @ 9% 
Hvy. nat. cows @ 8% @ 8% @ 9% 
Lt. nat. cows @ 8% 84%@ 8%b b 
Nat. bulls .. @ 7% @ 7™, @ 6%4n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 6% @ 6% @ &n 
Calfskins ...13 @15% 13 @15% 14 @I18 
Kips, nat.... @10% bata @13 
Kips, ov-wt.. @ 9% 9% @12 
Kips, brnd’d. 7% 4 7% 10 @10%n 
Slunks, reg.. @65 65 70 @7 
Slunks, hris..35 @50 35 @50 45 @ 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND CHICAGO SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. 84@ 8%n 84@ San Hee yO 


Branded .... 74%@ 8n 7%@ @ 9'4n 
Nat. bulls .. in on @ 6%n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 6n n 

— oie 


2 9% 
Siuaks, reg..40 @50n 40 @50n 
Slunks, hris..20 @30n 20 @30n 30 35n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers.. 5 5 @ 5%n 614n 
Hvy. cows .. se se Fi @ 5%4n é 644n 
ae 64@ Pd 6 @ 64% TH@ 8 
Extremes 6% ™ 6%@7 9 g 9% 
eas 3144n 3%@ 3% 4% 
Calfskins 7 2 @ Hs) e 9 
AACE 64% @ 6% 6 8% 
Light calf . - “ason 30 50 @60n 
acons 


° 30 50n 50 @60n 
Slunks, reg. 20, @35n 20 35n b irs 
Slunks, hris... @10n 5 10n 10n 
Horsehides . 2. S008. 10 2. 3.10 2.85@3.40 


SHEEPSKINS. 
~~ aie cented 1.40@1.50 2.25@2.40 
mil. . 
lambs ..... 90 @1.00 1.00@1.10 1.75@2.00 


Pkr. shearlgs.65 @70n 60 @70 80 @90 
Dry pelts ...10 @11 10%@11% 16%@17% 
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On THE MARKET For 25 YEARS 
And Still the LEADER 


Equip your meat grinder with the large packinghouses and over 
O. K. knives with inter-changeable 75% of the leading sausage manu- 
blades. O. K. knives have been on  facturers in the country. 
the market for twenty-five years, We are the largest supply house 
and are still holding their superior- jn the country carrying in stock 
ity regardless of numerous devices, plates and knives of all descriptions 
foreign and domestic, appearing on and for all makes of grinders in 
the market constantly. existence. We can furnish you any 

O. K. knives and C. D. plates are style of knife or plate wanted. Send 
used exclusively in all the plants of for price list and Catalog. 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, ’Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 


: Peacock Bran 




















PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 
+. 


QUALITY TRADITION 


Since Lincoln's time, one out of every 

” a three Presidents has resided at the Willard 

. « « The modern Willard occupies the 

WHEN same site. Its exclusiveness, exceptional 

YOUR accommodations, and luxurious appoint- 

SAUSAGE ments attract today's celebrities and the 

AND OTHER experienced traveler. 
PROCESSED MEATS Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
ARE PREPARED Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 
WITH Moderate Prices in Main Dining Room— 


PEACOCK BRAND Popular Price Coffee Shop 


PRODUCTS Oe 
Wry Stange (o WILLARD HOTEL 











“*Residence of Presidents” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





‘== CHICAGO 


‘\ H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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“C-B” Cold Storage Door 


‘“‘The Better Door that Costs No More’’ 


Users and contractors ere Pee. The backs of doors are made of spruce. 
: - : ic_Re 
og ao — cs A trial will convince you that the “C-B” 
The fronts of standard doors, including ©®°ld Storage Door has superior merits. 
the casing on the frame, are made of high Unexcelled in design, construction, work- 
grade yellow pine. On special orders, oak manship and finish, all proving it is 
or other woods, as specified, will be fur- 


nished. “The Better Door that Costs no More.” 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


3907-11 S. HALSTED ST. 1972-2008 CENTRAL AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CINCINNATI, OHIO 
—— 
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MEAT PACKING 25 YEARS AGO 


(From The National Provisioner, Feb. 26, 1910.) 


Hog market was sky-rocketing, with 
top hogs at Chicago on Feb. 23 at 9.70c. 
(Ep. NoTe.—Same sky-rocketing in 
1935, with top hogs at Chicago on Feb. 
21 at 9.10c, not including processing 
tax.) Prices in 1910 were highest since 
the civil war, except for the 10-cent 
market in 1870. 


Government investigation of the meat 
packing industry continued, largely as 
a result of the agitation against high 
meat prices, due in turn to high live- 
stock prices caused by livestock scarcity. 
A federal grand jury in Chicago was 
nearing conclusion of its investigation 
of the National Packing Company. 


A grocery trade editor said one of 
the causes of high food prices was the 
consumer demand for packaging. He 
thought the public ought to be con- 
tented with bulk crackers instead of de- 
manding Uneeda biscuit. 


Agitation against cold storage was 
another phase of the high price situ- 
ation. Some were saying that refriger- 
ation protection for perishable foods 
was costly and unnecessary. (How 
times have changed!) 

United States Supreme Court handed 
down a decision (not on gold) in the 
Moxley palm oil oleomargarine case, 
sustaining the 10-cent tax on colored 
product. 


Krey Packing Company completed 
plans for new coolers at its St. Louis 
plant. 

Annual meeting of the Columbus 
Packing Co., Columbus, O., resulted in 
the election of Frank Schmidt as presi- 
dent and Owen P. Lamb as secretary. 


A federal meat regulation was issued 
forbidding the use of hog lungs in any 
meat food product. 


Said the Packingtown poet this week: 


There was a time when Mr. Hog 
(And not very long ago) 

In the farmer’s wheel was just a cog— 
But now he’s the whole blamed show! 


There was a time when a nickel would 
(And it’s not over a year) 

Buy any hog that on four feet stood— 
But now he’s a dime, darn near! 


PACKER LEADER PASSES 


In the passing of Charles Rohe on 
February 16 death has claimed one of 
the grand old men of the industry. Mr. 
Rohe passed away at his home in New 
York City at the age of 72, following 
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a short illness and an attack of pneu- 
monia. 

He was one of the original partners 
of Rohe & Bro., and became president 
of the firm when it was incorporated 
in 1902, remaining its head until its 
dissolution in 1930. Mr. Rohe always 
took an active part in meat packing 
activities, had a very wide acquaintance 
and friendship in the field and served 
as president of the American Meat 
Packers Association in 1917. He was 
always active in civic matters, was 
president of the North River Savings 
Bank from 1916 until January, 1933, 
when he retired from that post. 


He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Olga R. Steneck and Mrs. Gertrude R. 
Phillips, and two sons, William Rohe 
and Charles Rohe, jr., who are asso- 
ciated in business at 1819 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Albert T. Rohe, a warm and sincere 
friend of meat packers, wholesalers and 
retailers throughout the United States, 
sailed on the S. S. Reliance on a West 
Indies cruise the morning his cousin 
Charles died. He was informed by 
radiogram, and planned to return. 





FRIEND OF THE INDUSTRY. 


Charles Rohe, head of the famous old 
meat packing firm of Rohe & Bro., New 
York City, until its dissolution, passed 
away on February 16, after a short illness, 
at the age of 72. He was a past president 
of the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion, and loved wherever he was known. 
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CHICAGO NOTES OF TODAY 


George H. Swift, vice president, 
Swift & Company, Boston, Mass, was a 
Chicago visitor this week. 


Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., spent 
some time in Chicago the past week. 


V. D. Skipworth, president, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., New York City, was a busi- 
ness visitor in Chicago during the week. 


E. L. Griffith, Griffith Laboratories, 
Chicago, returned on Friday of this 
week after a vacation of several weeks 
in Florida. 


C. O. Moser, president, Institute of 
American Fats and Oils, Washington, 
D. C., spent several days in Chicago 
during the past week. 


Howard R. Medici, vice president, 
Visking Corporation, Chicago, is enjoy- 
ing a mid-winter vacation in California. 
He will return about March 1. 


R. F. Eagle, vice president, Wilson 
& Co., E. H. Branding of the beef de- 
partment and Russell Smith of the 
canned meats department are spending 
the week end occasioned by Washing- 
ton’s Birthday in New York City. 

R. H. Cabell, president of Armour and 
Company, was elected a director of J. 
K. Mosser Leather Co., a subsidiary, 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting, to 
fill vacancy caused by the death of T. G. 
Lee. All other directors were re- 
elected. 


Charles H. Swift, chairman of the 
board, Swift & Company, was guest 
speaker on the Forum of Liberty broad- 
cast over a nation-wide Columbia net- 
work on the evening of February 21. 
He discussed problems of the meat 
packing industry. 

D. M. Hildebrand, Seward, Neb., 
president, U. S. Livestock Association, 
is in Chicago this week attending the 
annual convention of that association, 
which was held on Friday and Satur- 
day of this week. Mr. Hildebrand is 
also a director of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board. 


W. M. Zarotschenzeff, secretary, 
American “Z” Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y., is in Chicago for three weeks © 
giving demonstrations on the “Z” quick- 
freezing method as applied to hams, 
bellies, chickens, offal, etc. The demon- 
strations are being held in the plant 
of the U. S. Cold Storage Co., and those 
interested are invited to attend. 


Howard Hoaglund has been added to 
the staff of the oils and fats depart- 
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- Hellevuc-Strattor? 


The traditional hospitality of the Bellevue 
is a subject for reminiscence wherever 
men gather, the world over. Recent com- 
plete modernization in decoration and 
appointments have added even a fresher 


note to this famous hotel. 


Rates as bs CLAUDE H. BENNETT 
low as $3.50 ' General Manager 





The Oven for Longer and 
Better 


Service 


This oven has been used by 
leading packers for nearly 
30 years. Has always given 
excellent satisfaction. Is 
mechanically perfect and is 
considered standard equip- 
ment for the meat packing 
industry. It is efficient ang 
economical. 


Nicholas Silvery 


8745—16th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, 











P AYS FOR In a representative 
small plant, labor 
ITSELF in savings alone paid 
: the cost of a 
Qesem 3 Weeks’ CALVERT Bacon 
Skinner in three 
weeks! If you slice 
500 pounds of bacon 
a week, the CAL- 
VERT will give 
you similar savings. 
Write! 


CALVERT 
MACHINE CoO, 


1606-8 Thames S&t., 
Baltimore, Md. 





| CALVERT Bacon Skinner 














For better 
profit in cut- 
ting and mix- 
ing investigate 
this new .. 
KUTMIXER. 


—— 


THE HOTTMANN MACHINE COMPANY 
$325 ALLEN ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 





CHICAGO: 

Sokol & Company 
CINCINNATI: 
Frank Tea & Spice Co, 


DETROIT: 


Asmus Brothers 
E RV ! * FE PHILADELPHIA: 
J. K. Laudenslager, Inc, 


to Meat Packers PITTSBURGH: 


Unequalled quality and perfect uniformity Gen Serger Co 
of CALVEG Onion and Garlic Powders; ST. LOUIS: 
Pecled Pimiento Flakes; Vegetable Jas. H. Forbes 
Meat Loaf Mixture; and Green Bell Tea & Coffee Co, 
Pepper Flakes are the reasons why the KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
me ante distributors at the right handle Shepard & French Co. 
CALVEG exclusively SAN FRANCISCO: 
THE BURBANK CORP., Burbank, Calif. California Casing Co. 
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Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co. 


Precision Made Branding and Marking Devices 


1800 N. Francisco Ave. 


Electric Ink Electric Ink Roll- 
Lranders for Sau- CHICAGO, ILL. er Carcass Brand- 


sage and Smoked Gas and Air Heated ers for Beef and 
Meats. Burning Brands Lamb 


Write for catalogue 














H. P. HENSCHIEN 


ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
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ment of the Brown-Edwards Company, 
Chicago commodity brokers, with offices 
at 208 So. La Salle st. He is a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern university and has 
had technical training in oils and fats. 
He is the son of the late H. E. Hoag- 
lund, formerly connected with the com- 
pany, and a well-known oil broker. 

J. C. Wood, prominent provision 
proker, left Chicago via motor Friday 
morning with his daughter for a two 
weeks’ vacation in Florida. 

The Packers’ Hide Association fin- 
ished moving this week into its new 
quarters at 3916 Normal ave., Chicago. 
The building, which was formerly part 
of Brennan Packing Co. plant, has been 
leased by the association to afford 
larger hide cellar space, made neces- 
sary by recent expanded operations. 
They will retain their old phone num- 
ber, Yards 3857-8. 

Emil Hirsh, for 26 years manager of 
beef department, Plankinton Packing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., will retire on 
March 1 according to word recently re- 
ceived in Chicago. Mr. Hirsh has been 
active in the packing industry for 40 
years. Last year the annual junior 
livestock show at Madison was made a 
tribute to him for his interest in this 
work. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 16, 1935, with com- 
parisons, were reported as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Feb. 16. week. week, ’34. 


Cured meats, Ibs.. .15,052,000 14,727,000 21,109,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . .43,738,000 45,067,000 46,417,000 
Sees 4,491,000 5,196,000 5,570,000 
Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 20,560 cattle, 4,947 
calves, 20,249 hogs and 39,566 sheep. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES 


A. E. Nelson, district manager for 
Wilson & Co. at Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been made district manager for the 
company in the metropolitan district, 
with headquarters at New York City. 





NELSON IN A NEW SEAT. 
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Mr. Nelson is one of the best-known 
meat merchandisers in the East and 
was formerly head of the Federal Pack- 
ing Co., Cleveland, O. Previous to that 
time he spent 18 years with Morris & 
Company. 

Employees of Swift & Company, cen- 
tral office, tendered a dinner to A. L. 
Scott of the eastern division on Feb- 
ruary 14, and wished him much suc- 
cess and happiness in his new position 
of responsibility in the beef department 
of the company’s Chicago plant, to 
which he is being transferred. 


H. Morgan, mayonnaise department, 
and L. Bartenstein, engineering depart- 
ment, Wilson & Co., Chicago, were vis- 
itors to New York last week. 

General manager Fred J. Cooper, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Jersey City, re- 
turned recently from a short mid-winter 
vacation in Florida. 

After several years’ illness B. J. Led- 
erer passed away at his home, 868 East 
26th st., Brooklyn, on February 15, at 
the age of 59. Mr. Lederer had been 
in the meat industry for many years, 
starting with Morris & Company at St. 
Louis; later in Chicago and finally in 
New York, where he became general 
manager of the Jacob Dold Packing 
Co. plant. Some time later his health 
failed, necessitating his retirement to 
private life, and J. H. Lawrence of the 
Dold Buffalo plant was transferred to 
New York to assume his duties. Mr. 
Lederer is survived by his widow, three 
sons and two daughters. 


W. L. Kleinz, wool department, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, visited 
New York last week and spent a day 
at the plant of the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Co. 


J. J. Hamilton, construction depart- 
ment; W. G. Winkler, beef cuts depart- 
ment, and V. T. Johnson, produce de- 
partment, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, were visitors to New York during 
the past week. 


Arthur Cohn, contract manager of 
Collier Advertising Service, Inc., New 
York, has been made vice-president and 
manager of the contract department. 
He recently was given a dinner by Bar- 
ron Collier in honor of his thirty years 
with the company. 

J. I. Russell, who spent thirty of his 
forty-two years of continuous service 
in the meat packing industry with Wil- 
son & Co. at Chicago, Boston and lately 
in New York as district branch house 
manager, has retired to private life due 
to ill health. 


BUSINESS OF CHAINS GROWS 


Through the depression chain stores 
have increased their percentage of the 
total retail business of the United 
States, according to an analysis pre- 
pared by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Chains accounted for 25 per 
cent of the retail business in 1933, 
against 20 per cent in 1929. 


COUNTRY WIDE NEWS NOTES 


Gus A. Juengling, head of Gus Jueng- 
ling & Son, Cincinnati beef slaughterers, 
is on a winter vacation trip with Mrs. 
Juengling to Florida and Cuba. 

H. Harold Meyer, president of H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, O., is 
on a trip through Mexico with Mrs. 
Meyer, and reports from headquarters 
in Mexico City that they have seen 
some wonderful sights, especially among 
the ruins of Southern Mexico. 

















TALL CEDAR—MEAT FLAVOR. 


W. Clifford Case, president of the Liberty 
Provision Co., Trenton, N. J., manufactur- 
er of Case’s famous Pork Pack, has been 
elected Grand Tall Cedar of the Trenton 
Forest, Tall Cedars of Lebanon. One of 
the first proposals of the new Grand Tall 
Cedar was the endowment of a private 
room in one of Trenton’s hospitals. “Cliff” 
Case used to be a famous pitcher on the 
Philadelphia National League ball team,. 
and since becoming a packer he has been 
equally famous for his pork products. 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Della V. Nuckolls, vice 
president of the Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., to Mr. Alexander Lassen 
Jones, the ceremony taking place at 
Phoenix, Ariz., on February 9. Miss 
Nuckolls was a popular attendant at 
many conventions of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. Her sister, 
Marion Nuckolls Schwinger, is presi- 
dent of the Nuckolls Packing Co. 


Miller-Crenshaw Co., meat packers, 
provisioners and wholesale grocers, 
Jonesboro, Ark., announces that, effec- 
tive January 26, its branch houses at 
Blytheville, Ark., and Carruthersville, 
Mo., have been taken over by M. N. 
Nunn, former manager at these two 
points. Mr. Nunn will operate a whole- 
sale meat business under his own name. 
The change does not affect the Mer- 
chants Grocer Co. at Blytheville, Ark. 

Carl Raymon, sausage expert for- 
merly well known in the United States, 
who has been in business at Hakodate, 
Japan, for many years, writes that he 
has rebuilt his retail meat store fol- 
lowing the last earthquake, and is con- 
tinuing to prosper. 
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‘For the Pettail Meat 5 


Dealer 


Meat Retailers Go to School 


NE hundred fifty-four retail meat 

dealers from 56 cities of three 
states attended the second annual Min- 
nesota Retail Meat Dealers “short 
course” held this week at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

The short course was held in con- 
junction with the 18th annual conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Retail Meat Deal- 
ers Association. Cooperating in its 
presentation were the University of 
Minnesota, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the state association. 


Practical Points for Dealers 


Meat merchandising demonstrations 
presented by Max O. Cullen, specialist 
of the Board, were an outstanding fea- 
ture on the program. These demon- 
strations were accompanied by lectures 
on the following subjects: 

Taking guesswork out of pricing re- 
tail cuts of meat; 


Making slow moving cuts of meat 
salable and attractive; 


Meeting modern demand for smaller 
cuts of meat; 


Your silent salesman; and 
A razor edge for your knives. 


The erroneous idea that meat should 
be excluded from reducing diets is fast 
becoming obsolete in the light of new 
facts, according to Miss Inez S. Will- 
son, director of the Board’s department 
of home economics, who was a speaker 
on the program. Miss Willson’s sub- 
ject was “Taking Off Weight With Lean 
Meat.” She pointed out that the ten- 
dency to avoid meat and other foods 
essential in maintaining health, by 
adopting “fad” diets, has been respon- 
sible for anemia and other ailments. 
A normal diet with reduced calories is 
now recognized as being essential in 
weight reduction, she said. 


Meat as a Weight Reducer 


Miss Willson presented high lights of 
studies in weight-reducing sponsored by 
the Board at Rush Medical College. In 
these studies reducing patients of differ- 
ent ages and weights were put on a diet 
liberal in lean meat, the meat intake 
being as high as three-fourths of a 
pound daily. These patients reduced 
with safety and comfort, enjoyed their 
diet and the average weight losses were 
about 10 pounds per month. 


A report showing that, as income 
advances, the proportional amount of 
the food budget spent for meat also 
advances, was presented by Warren C. 
Waite of the University of Minnesota. 
This report covered a survey made 
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MONEY POINTS IN MEAT CUTTING. 


Max Cullen, master demonstrator of the 

National Livestock and Meat Board, shows 

retailers some good ideas in meat cutting 
for better merchandising. 


among 1919 families in the city of Min- 
neapolis. In the group of families with 
an income averaging about $1,500 year- 
ly, it was found that 19.8 per cent of 
the food dollar was spent for meat. In 
the group where the income per family 
averaged $4,500 yearly, approximately 








RETAIL MEAT PRICES 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 


NEW YORK. — vs 


oJ 
as 
aa 
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31 
26.25 
29 .21 .21 
20 .2 


Beef: 


Porterhouse steak .. . 
Sirloin steak 

Round steak ¢ 
Rib roast, 1st 6 ribs. . 
Chuck roast ........ .22 
Plate beef 


a 
r=] 
Ci] 

» 
3 


pct <i 
sobizizisiz Jan, 


ee 5 


Pork: 


Chops, center cuts... 
Bacon, 
Bacon, 


Rib ¢ . 
} lh (breast) ... 


26 per cent of the food dollar was spent 
for meat. 


In addition to Mr. Waite, other fae. 
ulty members of the University of Min. 
nesota appearing on the program were 
Dean W. C. Coffey, Dr. W. H. Peters 
Miss Inez Hobart, and P. A. Anderson, 


Meeting New Conditions 


John A. Kotal, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Deal. 
ers, also was a speaker on the short 
course program, his subject being, “How 
the Retail Meat Industry Must Adapt 
Itself to New Conditions.” Fred W, 
King, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, presented an interesting ad- 
dress on the subject, “Selling Meat by 
Telephone.” 


RETAIL CODE CONFERENCE 


Comprehensive plans for benefit and 
development of the retail meat trade 
were discussed at a conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., held on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 16, at which representatives of 
three departments of the government 
and the NRA were present. The meet- 
ing was called by executive chairman 
George Kramer and executive secretary 
Isaac Weill of the National Code An- 
thority of the Retail Meat Trade Code 
Authority, Inc. 


“This meeting was one of the most 
constructive ever held in the interest 
of the retail meat men of this coun- 
try,” reported Mr. Kramer, who pre 
sided at the conference. “It was a reve- 
lation to me to see the tremendous in- 
terest taken in our industry by these 
government representatives. They be- 
lieve, now that we have our code, that 
we are soon to enter on a period of 
great development, and are champing 
at the bit with us over the necessary 
delays that have postponed the putting 
of our code into full effect. 


“Incidentally, we are beginning to see 
the light of day through all of the legal 
entanglements that have slowed up the 
work of the NRA in Washington. I 
another week or so we should be going 
ahead under full steam. We are grati- 
fied at the number of messages that 
have been coming to us from meat men 
all over the country who desire to co 
operate and are only awaiting the word 
from us.” 


The conference was opened by Mr. 
Weill, who briefly outlined its purpose. 
Mr. Kramer reviewed the history of the 
retail meat business for the past thirty 
years and the problems it has f 
He asked for a full and frank discus 
sion of these problems and wel 
the cooperation of government repre 
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sentatives in helping the code authority 
to bring about greatest possible bene- 
fits for the industry. 

Among those who spoke were Mr. 
Kjair, of the bureau of standards of 
health and safety and Edwin R. Wright, 
division of labor standards, Department 
of Labor; C. V. Whalin, B. F. McCarthy 
and Miss Ward, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture; Miss Kinney and Miss Tay- 
lor, Consumers Advisory Board, and Mr. 
Marquis, Bureau of Information, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Mr. Guernsey, 
Census Bureau; Dr. Pistor and Dr. Mil- 
jer, of the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry; Howard Jaffee, assistant dep- 
uty NRA Administrator; Mr. Wilson, 
research and planning division, NRA; 
Mr. Billingsley, Department of Educa- 
tion; Mr. Chase, National Industrial Re- 
covery Board, and Dr. Robert McFall, 
in charge of research and planning for 
the Retail Meat Trade Code Authority. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


Central Meat Market, Millersburg, 
0., was recently sold to David Yoder 
of Columbus. 

Howard Nisbett has opened a new 
market at 230 N. Main st., Niles, O. 

B. Weaver, Columbus Grove, Ohio, 
has purchased the Barnes meat market 
on W. Perry st. S. H. Barnes will re- 
main in the employ of the market. 


Boyd C. White has opened a new 
meat market and grocery store at Ma- 
rion, Ind. The meat department will 
be in charge of John Etter. 

D. M. Swinehart has opened a new 
market at 310-312 Park ave. E., Water- 
loo, Ia. 

Fred Smith has sold his interest in 
the S. and S. meat market, Iowa Falls, 
Ia. to his partner Carl Scheel. 

C. H. Christensen has opened a new 
market in Dunbar, Nebr. He also op- 
erates a market in Minden, Nebr. 


The Central Pork Store has engaged 
in business at 2038 Mission st., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Barsotti meat market has en- 
gaged in business at 1310 Grant ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Henry O. Hoffmeister has sold his 
meat business at 600 W. McGraw st., 
Seattle, Wash., to George I. Arnold. 

D. E. Nebergall, wholesale and retail 
meats, has sold his retail market in 
Albany, Ore., to Richard MacDonald. 


A. C. Snider, Jr., has taken over the 
meat market of Mrs. C. W. Waldvogel, 
in Bandon, Ore. 

The Summit Meat & Grocery Co. has 
been chartered in Bellingham, Wash., 
with a capital of $4,000, to engage in 
the meat and grocery business. 

The Home Grocery & Meat Co. has 
been chartered in Hoquian, Wash., and 

engaged in business at 415 3rd 
ave. Fred Dienen, E. E. Marrs, and J. 


A. Tannahill, jr., are the parties in- 
terested. 


Week ending February 23, 1935 





JANUARY FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Chicago 
Wholesale fresh meat prices for 
January, 1935, with comparisons: 





Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1935. 1934. 1934. 
BEEF. 
Steer— 
300-500 Ibs., Choice ..... $15.80 $12.61 $10.70 
Good 14.28 11. 9.44 
«+ 12.07 8.44 7.55 
eon Oe 6.64 5.90 
500-600 Ibs., - 15.80 12.87 9.90 
- 14.30 11.12 8.89 
12.25 8.41 7.39 
9.87 6.64 5.90 
600-700 Ibs., Choice ..... 15.97 12.90 8.98 
wad eee 14.63 11.22 7.98 
Medium ... 12.45 9.17 6.74 
700 lbs. up, Choice ..... 16.40 13.62 8.49 
Gees ..cces 14.73 11.88 7.50 
Cow— OS ree 10.37 7.60 6.70 
Medium 8.82 6.60 5.90 
Common 5.60 5.03 
VEAL AND CALF CARCASSES. 
Veal— Choice ..... 13.83 10.26 9.94 
_ eee 12.82 9.26 8.96 
Medium 11.56 8.10 7.88 
Common 10.08 6.80 6.90 
Galf— j= GRE cesses 10.08 7.94 away 
Medium 9.00 6.87 
Common 7.83 5.80 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Lamb— 
88 lbs. down, Choice ..... 17.68 14.31 14.13 
GGG ties 16.68 13.26 13.45 
Medium ... 15.68 12.26 12.60 
Common ... 14.53 11.22 eee 
39-45 Ibs., Choice ..... 17.60 14.31 14.13 
Joe 16.60 13.26 13.45 
Medium - 15.60 12.26 12.60 
Common - 14.50 11.22 oats 
46-55 Ibs., Choice ..... 16.69 12.58 2.68 
a 15.54 11.64 11.78 
Yearling— 
40-55 Ibs., Choice ..... eee 
GOSS occoce eee 
Medium e ee 
Mutton (ewe) 
70 lbs. down, Good ...... 10.18 7.60 5.90 
Medium 9.02 6.60 4.88 
Common ... 7.86 5.60 3.86 
FRESH PORK. 
Hams, 10-14 lbs. avg....... 16.24 14.35 9.94 
Loins, 8-10 Ibs. avg......... 17.45 18.34 9.38 
10-12 Ibs. avg.......... 17.44 13.34 9.37 
12-15 Ibs. avg........... 16.30 12.59 8.98 
Dee TE. BIB scocceccee 15.16 11.85 8.51 
Shoulders, N. Y. style, 
skinned, 8-12 lbs. avg..... 13.73 10.40 6.50 
Picnics, 6-8 lbs. avg....... ooee eoee cece 
Butts, Boston style, 
4-8 Ibs. avg.......... 7.56 
Spareribs, half sheet... 5.65 





New York 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for 
January, 1935, with comparisons: 


Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1935. 1934. 1934. 








BEEF. 
Steer— 
300-500 Ibs., Choice ..... $17.08 $13.58 $10.97 
Good ...... 15.23 11.97 9.67 
9.49 7.96 
7.59 6.66 
500-600 lbs., 13.60 10.92 
11.97 9.69 
9.52 7.96 
7.60 6.66 
600-700 lbs., 13.64 10.51 
12.00 9.21 
9.52 7.83 
700 lbs. up, 13.80 9.74 
12.18 8.54 
Cow— 8.64 7.30 
aia 4 7.57 6.66 
Common ... 8.68 6.32 5.81 
VEAL AND CALF CARCASSES. 
Veal— Choice ..... % 12.28 11.98 
Good .. . 14.56 10.44 10.53 
Medium 8.90 9.29 
Common 7.86 8.10 
Calf— Good 2.0.0. 8.89 8.71 
Medium .. 7.90 7.71 
Common ... ...-- 7.06 6.81 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Lamb— 
88 Ibs. down, Choice ..... 19.10 15.28 14.56 
Good ...... 17.98 14.34 13.97 
Medium 16.98 13.49 13.08 
Common 15.72 12.60 eee 
39-45 Ibs., Choice ..... 18.57 14.80 13.98 
eeeowe 17.50 93 13.47 
Medium - 16.73 13.12 12.67 
mmon - 15. 12.47 ~ 
46-55 lbs., Choice -. 17.77 13.85 13.05 
Good «++. 16.95 13.06 12.42 
Yearling— 
40-55 lbs., Choice ..... ° ° cove 
Medium ve ee . 
Mutton (ewe) 
70 Ibs. down, Good ...... 10.94 8.46 6.89 
edium ... 9.72 7.48 5.94 
Common ... 8.46 6.48 4.79 
FRESH PORK 
Hams, 10-14 Ibs. avg....... 17.24 15.60 10.87 
Loins, 8-10 Ibs. avg......... 18.46 14.14 10.56 
BOIS WS. Bice ccveccse 18.46 14.14 10.50 
oe Se eee 17.54 13.34 9.93 
16-22 Ibs. Avg......cceee 16.22 12.50 9.25 
Shoulders, N. Y. style, 
skinned, 8-12 Ibs. avg..... 14.93 11.52 7.73 
Picnics, 6-8 Ibs. avg...... o° ewes awee ence 
Butts, Boston style, 
SS Dio crececccccccs 18.12 13.32 9.14 
Spareribs, half sheet........ 12.77 10.38 4 








LIVESTOCK AND DRESSED MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Prices of steers, lambs and hogs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and retail 
fresh meat prices, New York, during January, 1935: 


Average prices 


live animals! 
per 100 lbs 
Chicago, 
Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1935. 1934. 1934 
Steers— 
GREED 2c ccccccceccoses $11.76 $9.92 §$ 6.35 
Fee 97 8. 6. 
MERE lc cccctcccccccs V.71 5.73 5.24 





7.75 8.54 
7.33 8.12 
6.95 7.48 
Hogs— 
REE ORE IE 17 6.14 3.63 


Average wholesale Composite retail 

price of carcasses? price in cents 
per 100 Ibs. per Ib.® 
New York. New York 


Jan., Dec., Jan., Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1935. 1934. 1934. 1935. 1934 1934. 


$17.44 $13.64 $10.51 $31.13 $28.02 $25.29 
15.64 12.00 9. 26.92 23.95 20.76 
12.63 9.52 7.96 21.78 19.23 16.98 
19.10 15.28 14.56 27.12 23.52 22.61 
17.98 1434 13.97 2435 20.54 18.98 
3.49 08 20.98 18.37 15.98 

18.54 16.50 11.11 23.04 20.99 15.60 


1Average of daily quotations on Choice steers 1,100-1,300 Ibs., Good and Medium steers 900-1,100 


Ibs.; lambs 90 Ibs. d 


own; hogs 200-220 Ibs., excluding processing tax. 


2Average of daily quotations on beef carcasses 600-700 lb.; lamb carcasses 38 Ibs. down; hog prod- 


ucts consisting of smoked 
their respective yields from live weight. 


hams, bacon, picnics, and fresh loins and lard combined in proportion to 


SComposite average of semi-monthly retail quotations on various cuts (including lard) combined 
in proportion to their respective yields from live weight. 








Seibold & Checkwick have engaged in 
the meat business at 4601 S. E. Haw- 
thorne, Portland, Ore. 

The Pioneer Market & Grocery has 
been established in Tacoma, Wash., by 
Jos. Jacko and George Karpach. 


The Kuebler Meat Market, Mott, S. 









D., was recently damaged by fire. 
Eastberg Bros. have taken out a li- 
cense to engage in the meat business at 
4710 W. Center st., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Neeley & Betts have been licensed to 
engage in the meat bus‘ness at 10026 
S. Hoover st., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DRY SALT MEATS 


Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 
Regular plates 

Jowl butts 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs 8 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank.......... 5 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 lb 

Outsides, 5@9 lbs 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs 2 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, <0 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.. . 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 





CHICAGO MARKET — 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
Prime native steers— Feb. 20, 1935. 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @19 
Picnic shoulders @13 
Skinned shoulders @14% 
Tenderloins 38 
Spare ribs 

Back fat ... 

Boston butts 


Cor. week, 
1934. 


wor 


114%@12% 
9144@10% 
9 @ 9% 


— 
a 


Good native steers 
400- 600 7 @18 10 @ 10% 
7 @18 8%@ 9 
174@18% 8 @ ei 


~ 
- 


15 @16 9 @ 
) 8 @ 
164%@17% ™4@i7 
Heifers, good, 400-600....15 @16 9%4@10% 
Cows, 400-600 54,@ 6% 
Hind quarters, ¢ @24 @35 
Fore quarters, ¢ @15 @10 


— 
AQnonwwmveso 
— 
PS & 


omens 
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a & 
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Beef Cuts. 


Steer loins, unquoted 
Steer loins, No. @39 
Steer loins, No. @36 
Steer short loins, prime.. unquoted 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @55 
Steer short loins, No. 4 
Steer loin ends (hips).... 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 
Cow loins 

Cow short loins.......... 
Cow loin ends (hips) 
Steer ribs, prime 

Steer ribs, No. 

Steer ribs, No. ; @26 
Cow ribs, No. 2.... we @16 
Cow ribs, No. 3... - @ 0% 
Steer rounds, . unquoted 
Steer rounds, : ine es 16% 
Steer rounds, . @16 
Steer chucks, unquoted 
Steer chucks, N 

Steer chucks, N 

Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 

Steer plates 

Medium plates 

Briskets, No. 

Steer navel ends 

Cow navel ends 

Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, 

Strip loins, No. 2 

Sirloin butts, No. 1 

Sirloin butts, No. 

Beef tenderloins, No. 

Beef tenderloins, No. 

Rump butts 

Flank steaks 

Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins 

Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. . 

Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @i12% 


Beef Products. 


Brains (per Ib.)......... 
Hearts 

Tongues 

Sweetbreads 

Ox-tail, per Ib 

Fresh tripe, plain 

Fresh tripe, H. C 

Livers 

Kidneys, 


unquoted 
@28 


Choice carcass 
Good carcass 
Good saddles . ° ait 
Good racks ........ . @12 
Medium racks @ 8 


Veal Products. 


Brains, each @10 
Sweetbreads @45 
Calf livers @40 


Choice lambs 

Medium lambs 

Choice saddles 

Medium saddles 

Choice fores 

Medium fores 

Lamb fries, 

Lamb tongues, per lb.... 

Lamb kidneys, per Ib... @20 


Mutton. 

ay sheep 

Light sheep 
Heavy saddles 

Light saddles 
Heavy fores 

Light fores 

Mutton legs 

Mutton loins 

Mutton stew 

Sheep tongues, per Ib... 
Sheep heads, each.. 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 
Country style sausage, fresh in links... eee 
Country style sausage, in b 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Frankfurts in sheep casings 

Frankfurts in hog casings 

Bologna in beef bungs, choice 

Bologna in beef middles, choice 

Liver sausage in beef rounds 

Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 

Head cheese 

New England luncheon specialty. . 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. 
Tongue sausage 

seess sausage . 


DRY SAUSAGE 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
Thuringer cervelat 
Farmer 


Milano salami, choice, in hog a. 

B. C. salami, new condition.. 

Frisses, choice. in wed middles. itcacebce 
Genoa — salami. . 

Peppero 

Mertadella, new condition 

Capicola 

Italian style hams. 

Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


(F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 


Regular pork trimmings 

Special lean pork trimmings. 
Extra lean pork trimmings 

Pork cheek meat 

Pork hearts 

Pork livers 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Shank meat 

Boneless chucks 

Beef trimmings 

Beef cheeks (trimmed) 

Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs. and up 
Beef tripe, cooked 


SAUSAGE IN OIL 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep —- 
Small tins, 2 to crate.........seeeeees 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
ge tins, 1 to crate 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


Mess pork, regular 

Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces. 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 
Bean pork 


Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl 

Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-1b. bbl: oe 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl 

Honey comb tripe, 200-Ib. bb 

Pocket honeycomb agg '200-Ib. bbi 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade 

Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo... 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b 

Chicago 

Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago.. 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f. 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


Extra oleo oil 

Prime No. 1 oleo oil 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil 
Prime oleo stearine, edible 


TALLOWS AND GREASES 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 43 titre.. 84%@ 9 
Prime packers’ tallow 

No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a 

Special tatlow 

Choice white grease 

A-White grease 

B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 
Yellow grease, 10@15% 

Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.............6. g 


ANIMAL OILS 


Prime edible 
Prime inedible 


Headlight 


il 

Acidless tallow 
20° neatsfoot 
Pure neatsfoot ... 
Special neatsfoot 
Extra neatsfoot 
No. 1 neatsfoot 

Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels tain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0o.b. 
Valley ar ne » prmaet 
= » in hesnee f.o.b. Chgo. ist 
Soap stock, 50% f **£.0.b 
Corn oil, in ta tanks, “Rs mills 
Soya bean oil, 
Cocoanut oil, seller’ 8 tanks, f. 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 
Nut, = cartons, f.o.b. — 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPAN 
2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL 


The National Provisioner 





Tels contain 
1 in barrels. 


CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of soda (Chgo. warehouse 


Sacks. 


1to¢ bbls. delivered 
6 or more bbls. delivered. 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated 
Small crystals 
mS a 
Large crystals 
Dol. refd. rae. nitrate of soda. 
t ton, in minimum car of 80, 000 lbs. 
a Way, 2 f.o.b. Chicago: 
Granulated ......sceeeeeeees secesecoece od 
Bee, GIF GEIB. .ccccccccccccece ccoccee O80 
Medium, kiln dried................ eeeeees 10.80 
Bock ...--scccccces te ceees evccccccece e+e. 6.60 


Raw sugar, 96 basta, f.o.b. New > 
leans 
— sugar, 90 basis 
ers curing” sugar, 100 Tb. bags, 
ers’ curing pe, i . 
Pacer a La., 260 Ib. bass 
Packers’ curing sugar, gs, 
f.0.b, Reserve, La., less 2%......... 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales) 


i Pie 


ifted 
au Cieees, pO deenowes 
Chili Powder, Fancy 
Cloves, Amboyna 
Madagascar 


East In 

E.L& W. I. Blend 
Mustard Flour, Fancy 

~ 


Lampong 
Black Tellicherry 
White Java Muntok 
White Singapore 
White Packers 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


Ground for 
Whole. Sausage. 
Caraway Seed 
ye Ab Seed 


Coriander Morocco Bleached 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 
Mustard Seed, Cal. Yellow 


si Daimation Fancy 
Imation No. 1 Fancy 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef Casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack 

Domestic rounds, 140 pack 

Export rounds, wide...........eeee. 
Export rounds, medium 

Export rounds, narrow 

No. 1 weasands 


Middles, regular 
Middles, select, wide, 2@21%4 in. diam. 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 
over 
Dried bladders: 


12-15 in. wide, flat 

10-12 in wide, flat. 

8-10 in. wide, flat.. : 

EE CUE, Tes wnisasiamoucauseeiees ’ 

Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 yds...............ee0-- 2.60 

Narrow, special, er BOP FOR. 050 cee0rs 2.30 

SEN, BORWIAT 6 0.0.5s choc cceceseseese - 2.15 

SND WENT WE... 0.00 0.00.0 os0sceviens 1.80 

Extra wide, per 100 yds 

CE NNT as aus v0tcnscaccee-ve wiceheve .30 

saree prime IN sss :t0 sesveunsasasesee U 22 
edium _— DU Pncveeveecasesancnees ¢ 

Smal eee ~ 


COOPERAGE 


pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.35 
barrels, black iron hoops, 1.25 
barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.42 
barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.32 
ham tierces 2.12 

oak lard theness.. 

ite oak lard tierces. . 


Week ending February 23, 1935 





NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


Steers, good medium wt. fed ae i =e - 
Steers, medium 9. 

Cows, common and medium 5. 
Bulls, good 5. 


Vealers, good and choice 
Vealers, medium 
Calves 


Lambs, good and choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes 


LIVE HOGS 


Hogs, 180 lb. average, good 
Hogs, heavy 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good to choice 


DRESSED BEEF 


City Dressed. 


Choice, native, heavy......ceccccess ——— 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair..............++ 17 


Western Dressed Beef. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 18 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs.... 
Good to choice heifers. 6 
Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows......... oeeeccesee 1 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS 


Western. 


20 
- 1 hinds and ribs..... 
. 2 hinds and ribs 


Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. avg 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. avg. 
Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Snoulder clods 


Lambs, prime to choice 17K%@18% 
Lambs, good 15 @17 
Lambs, medium @15 
Sheep, good @13 
Sheep, medium @10 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .18 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 30 


Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.. 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 17 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. we 17 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 1 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% 

Spareribs 


SMOKED MEATS 


Biome, GUIS TOG: BUR. wc ccccccccccccscss 
Hams, = 12 Ibs. avg.. 

Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg....... a. 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg 

Picnics, 6@8 lbs. av 

City pickled bellies, 


p ae... 
Rollettes, S@i0 Ibs. 
Beef tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heavy. 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d... 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 





Shop fat 
Breast fat .. 
Edible suet ... 
Inedible suet 


Prime No. 1 veals.. 1.75 2 ¢ 2.05 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 12 1.60 -70 i 1.80 
Buttermilk No. 1... 10 1.45 odes 
Buttermilk No. 2... 9 1.35 d < shan 
Branded gruby .... 7 -95 R - 1.10 
Number 3 7 95 05 1.10 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces..........-. «e++e+ 75.00@ 85.00 
Fiat shin — avg., 40 to 45 ‘Ibs. on 


per 100 p 
Binck or striped hoofs, per i Sense ; an BE 
White hoofs, per ton 3% 100-00 
Thigh bones, th 85 to - & 

100 pieces ..... 70.00 
Horns, according to grade... -++....- 75. 200.00 





PRODUCE MARKETS 


Chicago. New York. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery (92 score) @35% 
Creamery (90-91 score). @35% 
Creamery firsts (88-89 

score) @ 34% @34% 


EGGS. 


Extra firsts 2 ) 
Firsts 27% @29 
Standards (fresh) 


LIVE POULTRY. 
11- @17%4 18 
4 @20 14 
18 
12 
13 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


Fryers, 31-42, frozen @21% 
Roasters, 438-54, frozen...22 @24 
Roasters, 55 & up, frozen. cr Sry td 
— 31-47 1SAGie% 


My sso eSqsbetasoues --20 
rt ONE UDesec ccccccccce as 1% 


26% @28 
17% @20% 
21 22 


BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco, week ended February 14, 1935: 

Feb. 8 9 11 12 13 14 

361%, 36 Holiday 36 85% 
sta 87% Holiday 36% 36% 

38 Holiday 37% 37% 
38 8 Fi a oi" 387% 
San Fran. ... Holiday 37 37 

Wholesale prices po Ny centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

35% 36% 36% Holiday 36 3514 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1935. 1934. 
21,682 233,478 287,872 


41,064 , 
Boston .. 18,461 162,146 
135,934 


Phila. .. 14,785 13,540 
Total ,285 94,747 938,435 1,029,894 
Cold storage movement (lIbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Feb. 14. Feb. 14. Feb. 1 last year. 


Chicago .... 3,200 179,897 2,619,711 25,782,080 
| 23,418 65,772 682,919 9,096,978 
19,200 11,173 559,981 1,076,589 
29,580 7,140 221,243 303,421 


. "75,398 398 263,982 4,083,854 36,259,068 


Chicago 6% 
New York ...é 


Chicago. 
a 
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Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch 








for each insertion. Minimum Space | inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 


No display. 


Remittance must be sent with order. 





——— 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Miscellaneous for Sale 











Manager 


Man, age 45, seeks position as manager. In 
meat packing industry all his life and is thor- 
oughly experienced in killing cattle, sheep, calves, 
hogs. Understands all angles. 25 years’ experi- 
ence. Cooler and slaughter house work. Now 
employed as meat inspector. Prefers to be man- 
ager of small plant. W-819, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Division Superintendent 


Position wanted by division superin- 
tendent. Dependable man with wide ex- 
perience in edible fats and oils, also many 
inedible by-products. Married. Good 
character. Good __—isreferences. W-816, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Pork Production and Sales 


Pork executive, experienced in buying, 
production, and _ sales available after 
March 1. Acquainted in all territories. 
Further information on application. 
W-817, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








Curing Foreman 

Experienced curing foreman is looking 
for connection with reliable packer. Ten 
years’ curing cellar experience. Also ex- 
perienced in city sales. Capable of taking 
charge of curing cellar anywhere. Can 
handle men with results and efficiency. 
References. W-805, THE NATIONAL 
— 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 





New Modern Liquid 


Gives gloss, color to all sausage. I want to 
supervise large plant to improve all varieties of 
smoked sausage and loaves. No shrinkage, loss in 
weight or fading. Good profits and excellent re- 
sults. For further information, write W-797, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





Artery Pumping Expert 

Married man wants steady work. Many 
years’ experience pickling hams, tongues, 
rounds, briskets, picnics, etc.; also first- 
class butcher. Let me show you how to 
make extra profits. Will go anywhere. 
W-812, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausage Foreman 


A-1 sausage foreman with 25 years’ experience 
desires connection with quality establishment. Can 
make all kinds of sausages, specialty loaves and 
hams. Capable of taking full charge of all oper- 
ations and of running your kitchen profitably and 
efficiently. Best references furnished. W-821, 
The National Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


Packing Plant 


For sale, packing plant in northern Indiang, 
Capacity 2,000 hogs; 300 cattle per week. Hag 
been operating as State and FSRC project, killing 
and boning as many as 750 cattle per week; also 
killing and distributing Government surplus pigs, 
For price and terms, FS-818, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I, 








Miscellaneous Wanted 








Forming and Lining Machine 


Wanted, used manually operated 
or Peters Junior lard carton form- 
ing and lining machine. W-813, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Surplus 24-0z. Govt. Meat Cans 


Do you have any government meat 
cans left over from government can- 
ning contracts? We are interested in 
24-oz. cans 404x309. If so, please 
write us. 

1. The quantity. 

2. Whether they are plain 
or lacquered, or carry a 
lithographed label. 

3. Whether the ends are 
embossed with your es- 
tablishment number. - 

4. Whether the cans are 
made by American or 
Continental. 

5. Your lowest price car- 
lots f.o.b. your city. 

W-820 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








Dispose of your surplus equip- 
ment through THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER “Classified” ads. 














Sesame Oil 


Sesame oil for sale in tank cars de- 
livered Laredo, Texas. Crude or re 
fined. For prices write or wire: In- 
dustrias Unidas de Nuevo Laredo, 
S. A., Nuevo Laredo, Tamps, Mexico, 





Swing Hammer Mill 


For sale, Gruendler XXXC swing hammer mill 
80 in. diameter, 30 in. width, SKF roller bear. 
ings, both grate bars and perforated metal screen, 
Used for grinding wet and dry rendered tankage. 
Can be used for grinding shop fat and bone, 
Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co., 410 East 10th St. 
Covington, Ky. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1_ condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Machinery Bargains 


The following machinery for sale at 
bargain: 

1 Anco No. 600 Laabs Cooker 

1 Anderson o—. t menmeed 

1 Anco 3x6 Lard R 

3 Mechanic! Mfg. So. Meat Mixers 


1M 

1 le Fite: > Press 

1 Steam Tube Dryer, 6’ x 30’ 
5 Cooking Kettles 


What idle machinery have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
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14-19 Park Row, New York City 








The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ 








Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 


= 














C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 





HAMS LARD 
BACON DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 


QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
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Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters | 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney, Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 























SE IRM Soar St kof rh Se EN ey PRR RA SR SS 
HARRY LEVI & CO. s % S cal aol 
Importers and Exporters of aa \ 
Sausage Casings : 
723 West Lake Street Chicago 

















THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 




















Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS: 


wee’ | Pee oo, 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES § ”y Th ”Y d C, . 
U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. asings Beef Middles 





























Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 
Wilmington Provision Company By Se Nee Bladders 
TOWER BRAND MEATS of Sewed Sausage Casings 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, e 
Lambs and Calves PATENT Casing Company 
WILMINGTON. DELAWARE || 617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 




















UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 








Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 

Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 

Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 
Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


43rd & 44th Streets 


Telephon 
First Ave. and East River NEW YORK CIT Y Murray Hill 4.2900 
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Adler Company, 26 Legg, A. C. Packing Co 
Allbright-Nell Co., Levi & Co., 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co * Link-Belt Co. 
American Can Lohman, Wm, J., Inc 
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pot nag men Manaster, Harry & Bro 

Armstrong Cork Products Co Massachusetts Importing C 
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Bemis Bro. Bag Co Midland Paint & Varnish Co 

Best & Donovan Mitts & Merrill 

Brand Bros., Mongolia Importing Co., 

Brecht Corporation, The Morrell & Co., John 

Bristol Company Moto Meter Gauge & Equip. Corp.... 


Brown Corp. . i 
Burbank Corporation Oppenheimer Casing Co 
Patent Casing Co 


Burnette, C. A, 
Burning Brand Co Paterson Parchment Paper Co 
oe Pel-O-Cel Products Corp 
oy ee agp thes 66% 000es C06 be Peters Machinery Co 

allahan & Co., A. Powers Regulator Co 


Calvert Machine Co Pressed Steel Tank Co 
Celotex Company A x 


Chevrolet Motor Co s Rath Packing Co., The 
Chili Products Corp., L Republic Steel Corp 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp.... 2 Rhinelander Paper Co 
Circle EB Provision Co Rogers, F. C 
Columbus Packing Co $ 
Combustion Engineering Co., laced Smear 
Cork Insulation Co., Sarai & oo. ee 
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ontinental Can Co : : 
Crane Co. Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Crescent Mfg. Co Schwenger-Klein, Ine. 
Cudahy Packing Co., : Self-Locking Carton Co 

: Shellabarger Grain Products Co 

Daniels Mfg. Co Sheppard, Ben 
Darling & Company Silvery, Nicholas 
Dexter Folder Co Smith, Brubaker & Egan 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co 2 Smith Paper Co., H. P 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob 5 Smith’s Sons Co., John E...S 
Dry-Zero Corporation § Sparks, H. L. & Co 
Du Pont Cellophane Co Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co 
Durr, C. A. Packing Co., d 5 Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 
Staley Sales Corp 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Standard Pressed Steel Co 
Stange Co., 
Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co.1st Cove 
Stokes & Datton, Ltd 
Superior Packing Co 
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Swift & Company Fourth Cover 
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Early & Moor, Ine 
Electric Wheel Co 
Exact Weight Scale Co 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co 

oe A ae eer re 
Forbes, Jas. H., Tea & Coffee Co 
Ford Motor Co 

French Oil Mill Machinery Co....... 
Frick Co., Ine 
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General Electric Co 
General Motors Truck Co 
Globe Co., 

Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. 
Griffith Laboratories 


Taylor Instrument Companies....... 
Theurer-Norton Provision Co 
Theurer Waser Works. ..«....ccsees 
Transparent Package Co 

Trenton Mills, Ine 


woe ee * 
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Halsted & Co., E. 

Ham Boiler Corporation 
Hammond Co., The G. 

Heekin Can Co., The 
Henschien, H. 

Hormel & Co., Geo. 

Hottmann Machine Co 
Hubbard, J. W. 

Hunter Packing Co 

Hygrade Food Products Corp 


United Cork Companies............. 
United Dressed Beef Co 

Valatie Mills Corp 

Vilter Mfg. 

Visking Corporation 

Vogt & Sons, Inc., 
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Watkins-Potts-Walker 

Wepsco Steel Products Co 

West Carrollton Parchment Co 
Weston Trucking & For. 

Wicke, A. C. Mfg. Co 

Willard Hotel 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Cc 
Wilmington Provision Co 

Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co 

Wilson & Co 

Wirk Garment Industries, 
Worcester Salt Co 

Worthington Pump & Mchy, Corp.... 
Wynantskill Mfg. Co 


Independent Casing Co 
Industrial Chemical Sales Co 
International Harvester Co 
International Salt Company 
Jackle, Geo. 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. First Cove 
Johns-Manville Corporation 

Jourdan Process Cooker Co 
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Kahn’s Sons Co., 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.. 
Kennett-Murray & Co 

Kingan & Co 

Kold-Hold Mfg. Co 

Krey Packing Co 
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Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
York Ice Mchy. Corp 
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*Regular Advertisers Appearing at various intervals. 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility 
of an occasional change or omission in the preparation of this index. 
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Famous Brands= 
we built on quali > amet Vg 
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JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 
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General Offices Ottumwa, Iowa 


a ee Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
TTUMWA, IOWA “ Ye . 
Oo Sf ; [Sue F Kans. 


Hams, Bacon se Beef, Pork 
Lard, Sausage E Veal, Mutton 
Canned Foods : Mince Meat 











The 


Paradise Theurer-Norton Provision 


Brand Company 


Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND PACKERS ono 














Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 
* iIwa ‘4 o 
“ay John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | 10 
oF le 4142.60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Pie: 
New York Branch: 407.409 West 13th Street —— 


























a 
Partridge Liberty 
PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 Bell Brand 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
Cincinnati, Ohio F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















fooas of Unmatched Quality 


eanay asec 
QUALITY 


HAMS — BACON TASTIEST! 
LARD ae. * AUS AGE Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 


such fine flavor —they are always in favor 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING The Columbus Packing Co. 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. | PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


: Columbus, Ohio 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. New York Representative: M. C. Brand, 410 W. Léth 88. 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 








CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
Be YORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 


C. Ford 


BOsToN 
H. L. Woodruff Ww. B. L. Wright 
259 W. 14th St. 88 N. Delaware Av. 681 Penn.Av.,N.W. 





THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


P. G. Gray Co. 
148 State Bt. 





C. A. BURNETTE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
— Commission Slaughterers — 


Hogs—Cattle—Calves 


We Specialize in Straight 
Carloads of Dressed Hogs 


U. S. GOVT. INSPECTION 














Hunter Packing Company 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 


St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 


Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
D. A. Bell, Boston, 


Mass. ashington, D. C. 
M. Weinstein Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ©: D- amiss 5 Baltimore, Md. 

















“Reliable” Brand 
HAMS — BACON — LARD — SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS — OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE — BUTTER —EGGS—POULTRY 


A. full line of Fresh Pork—Beef—Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides—Hair—Digester Tankage 


KINGAN &Co. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Main Plant, [ndianapolis Established 1845 











[HORMEL 


mem C222 _ FOOD ou 
Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 
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NIAGARA BRAND 


HAMS & BACON 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 


BEEF = PORK = SAUSAGE - PROVISIONS 


BUFFALO— OMAHA —WICHITA 
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NC 
Modern 
Laabs Sanitary 


RENDERING EQUIPMENT 


' eS MADE IN SIX 






STANDARD 
SIZES 


ial 











sions 
MAKES BETTER LARD! 
rea PRODUCTS ARE COMPLETELY STERILIZED! 





















OVER The ANCO Laabs Patented Rendering system assures com- 
700 plete sterilization of all products by the pressure period of 
INSTALLATIONS operation. The ANCO Laabs Sanitary Rendering Equipment 





is made to operate at 40 lbs. per square inch internal pressure. 
The construction of ANCO Cookers has, to a large extent, 
been responsible for the fact that hundreds are in daily oper- 


ation. It has been proved that these installations have re- 


nt 


quired a minimum of maintenance and repair. 


The universal acceptance of ANCO Laabs Cookers and 
Processes as the most advanced method of rendering edible, 


as well as inedible products, has made them the foremost 





Lt 


rendering improvement. 





LAABS PATENTS: United States 















patents 1,317,675, 1,578,245, 1,630,- WRITE FOR OUR RENDERING CATALOG 

124, and 1,761,480; Great Britain, 

No. 253,952; Australia, No. 2,279; 

France, No. 617,978; Argentina, 

ieee" UAE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO 
IONS Uruguay, No. 2,234; Holland, No. “ 

19,681; Germany, No. 511,131: Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, western Office: 

Brazil, No. 18,817; Other U. S. 117 Liberty Street e 111 Satter Street 

and foreign patents pending. New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL San Francisco, Calif. 


Provisioner 


PRIDE WASHING POWDER 
BUILDS | 


‘i 
a 





Particularly effective against packinghouse greases and stains is Pride ¥ 
Washing Powder. It is high in cleaning energy . . . Works equally well : 
on metal, wood, stone, tile, brick or porcelain surfaces. Pride Wash- ; 
ing Powder suds . . . hard-working, long-lasting, soapy . . . reduce the 
non-productive clean-up hours to a minimum. Pride is checked in our — 
chemical laboratory. Tested in our own plant... Packed in 200-Ib. bar- | 
rels; 125-kegs; 25-Ib. pails. No matter where your plant is located, there 


is a Swift agent near you. 


SWIFT & COMPANT 


Industrial Soap Department 


uF Fa a Naa a a 4 ee 








